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THE PLACE OF FEDERAL AID IN UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF’ 


WISH to make clear at the outset that I propose to limit my 
| discussion to the consideration of a plan of federal aid in behalf 

of the unemployed similar in character to the subsidy program 
which has been successfully used by the federal government in fos- 
tering the national welfare in a dozen different directions. We may 
take for granted the validity of federal concern for the present emer- 
gency. In fact the government has indicated since the beginning of 
the depression that it is conscious of its responsibilities for aiding 
in the solution of the serious problems with which we are confronted. 
For two years the national government through its Chief Executive 
and its various bureaus and departments has participated in under- 
takings which aimed at the improvement of general business condi- 
tions. We must agree that the motives for such action were com- 
mendable no matter how deeply we may regret the fact that the 
major programs for business recovery fostered by the President have 
resulted in dismal failure. Except for lending approval and stimula- 
tion to the organization of relief efforts upon a strictly local basis, 
the government has as yet failed to take action in the matter of 
assuring that adequate programs of relief were made available to 
the sufferers from unemployment pending the restoration of job 


t An address delivered at the Massachusetts State Conference of Social Work, 
September 25, 1931. 
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opportunities for those who wish to maintain themselves and their 
dependents through their own labor. It is my opinion, therefore, 
that the President has failed utterly in employing the potential 
powers of the federal government for dealing adequately with the 
relief aspects of the present emergency. Indeed he has been the chief 
opponent of measures which would involve the government in a 
direct program of relief. Congress has been inclined to a more radi- 
cal policy and at the last session voted a number of bills which were 


vetoed. It is becoming increasingly apparent that, in spite of the: 


refusal to call a special session of Congress, present programs which 
look toward economic recovery and the relief measures which are 
being developed are inadequate and that the next regular session of 
Congress will consider and may be able to enact measures of federal 
aid similar to the one under discussion. 

In order to relate the proposed measures to the activities which 
have received the indorsement of the President or have been active- 
ly sponsored by him, it may be of value to review briefly the meas- 
ures advocated or employed by the President and by Congress since 
the beginning of the depression. The first line of attack followed by 
President Hoover in dealing with the situation in the early phase of 
the depression was the use of the prestige of his office to invoke 
measures to be undertaken voluntarily by business. Laboring under 
the impression that the business recession would be of short dura- 
tion, the President sought to obtain guarantees from business lead- 
ers that industry would make a concerted attempt to maintain eco- 
nomic prosperity. This was to be accomplished partly by the main- 
tenance of current wage standards and labor forces in order that the 
purchasing power of the employed group would remain intact. This, 
it was hoped, would improve consumption and foster general op- 
timism. In addition various suggestions were made to maintain work- 
ing forces by staggering employment, shortening hours, maintaining 
production schedules, etc. Some assurances were given by industrial 
leaders that business would be maintained as usual on the supposi- 
tion that a new wave of prosperity would soon be realized. Wages 
and employment however have been dropping consistently and con- 
tinuously from the very first. (Wage cuts have now been officially 
announced by some major corporations although it is an open secret 
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that wage reductions have been consistently made for some time.) 
Aside from the use of the prestige of the presidential office to en- 
courage voluntary action by industry no other important measures 
were devised through governmental action in these early stages of 
the unemployment period. Overly optimistic and, under the circum- 
stances, foolhardy statements were issued to the press concerning 
the approaching end of the depression. Associated with this tend- 
ency to minimize the duration and the extent of unemployment there 
was a disinclination to foster special provisions such as the setting-up 
of a federal program of employment exchanges or the organization 
of relief measures. While some promises were made of accelerating 
public works no extraordinary program of federal constructon was 
urged. The organization of relief was assumed to be adequately 
proceeding under local auspices largely voluntary in character. 

It was with this program that we entered the second winter with 
increasing rather than diminishing unemployment and agricultural 
decline. It was becoming increasingly obvious that local communi- 
ties were being severely affected by the depression and were with 
difficulty extending or developing adequate measures of relief to 
those in distress During the session of Congress at the end of 1930, 
reports from the drought areas and declining industrial regions in- 
dicated large increases in the extent of destitution. There was a 
disposition in Congress during this session to press for vigorous 
emergency measures including direct aid to the states, reorganized 
federal employment service, enlarged expenditures for public works, 
and similar measures. In the main these were discouraged by the 
President. The Wagner Bill for the reorganization of the state fed- 
eral employment service although passed by Congress was vetoed, 
and the proposal for agricultural aid was whittled down to a system 
of agricultural loans to assist in financing the 1931 crops. Through 
pressure of Congress a measure to advance the payment of part of 
the veterans’ insurance was permitted to become a law over the 
veto of the President. 

In addition to reiterating the necessity for industrial measures 
and similar proposals which had been previously advocated, there 
were no important additions to the President’s program except for 
the calling together of the Emergency Committee for Employment 
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under the chairmanship of Colonel Arthur Woods. This Committee 
was set up as a central clearing house and a fact-finding and advisory 
body. The withdrawal of Colonel Woods early in the spring of 1931 
and his subsequent silence leaves us with no authoritative basis for 
knowing whether this Committee believed that the programs it was 
able to carry into effect during the second winter of unemployment 
were adequate to the situation. There have been some rumors that 
the findings and the conclusions of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Employment concerning necessary relief measures differed 
considerably from the program that the President was willing to 
sponsor. At any rate, aside from its services as a clearing house, 
little progress was made toward the development or stimulation of 
an adequate or comprehensive national program for dealing with 
the relief of the unemployed. The suggestion from Congress that 
federal grants be administered through a voluntary national agency, 
the American Red Cross, was considered objectionable both by that 
agency and the President. There is no need, however, to go into any 
further details upon this unpleasant incident for an audience of 
social workers. 

Following the Congressional session no new measures for dealing 
with the situation were undertaken by the President’s Emergency 
Committee. In May of this year, with Mr. Fred Croxton acting as 
chairman in place of Colonel Woods, the interest of the Committee 
was focused upon lending sponsorship and prestige to the program 
of the Association of Community Chests and Councils to assure the 
maintenance of community chest contributions for the coming win- 
ter. We may assume that the co-ordination of community chest 
campaigns will have its chief value in the impetus that such national 
driving may give to local planning and voluntary fund-raising. 
Whether the amount raised by many local communities this year 
will be sufficiently larger than the amount raised last year to per- 
mit of increases in the programs of unemployment relief is doubtful 
at this time. In some communities it is very likely that difficulty will 
be encountered in attaining previous goals for charitable funds need- 
ed to support the general programs of social work leaving little 
margin for additional relief efforts in behalf of the unemployed. 
Although in the call of the President’s Emergency Committee on 
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Employment to the Association of Community Chests and Councils 
the organization of local public as well as private measures was sug- 
gested, the particular experience of that association has been largely 
in the field of private effort. Recently the newly launched Associa- 
tion of Public Welfare Officials has been enlisted by the Emergency 
Committee to aid in the stimulation of local public measures for the 
relief of the unemployed. As this is an unofficial association in the 
preliminary steps of organization, which has only recently obtained 
some private financing to enable it to begin these functions, it is 
doubtful whether a thoroughgoing plan of action may be expected 
from this source. Undoubtedly both groups will do whatever they 
can to carry out the requests of the President’s Committee. 

It is significant that the shortcomings of the programs thus far 
developed have already been recognized by the President. On Au- 
gust 19, 1931, a new semi-official body, the President’s Organization 
on Employment Relief, was effected with Mr. Walter S. Gifford as 
director. In the letter to Mr. Gifford, President Hoover is quoted as 
stating that the purpose of the new Committee is to “cooperate with 
the public authorities and to mobilize the national, state and local 
agencies of every kind which will have charge of the activities arising 
out of the unemployment in various parts of the nation this winter.” 
The President also stated in his letter that it is clear that irrespective 
of the improvement in employment many localities in the United 
States will be faced during the coming winter with a heavy relief 
load due to unemployment. In statements issued since his appoint- 
ment, as reported by the press, Mr. Gifford is quoted as agreeing 
that there are many localities, in which resources are diminishing, for 
whom assistance from sources outside of the community may be 
necessary. Adhering to the dogma of the President it is presumed 
however that the prior responsibility for such assistance is logically 
that of the individual states. Mr. Gifford in a news interview also 
suggested the possibility that there may be a few states unable to 
meet their relief responsibilities during the coming winter. Informa- 
tion on this moot point, however, was not considered available and 
it was believed by him that such situations had not as yet presented 
themselves. From the tenor of other press dispatches we gain the 
impression that the possibility of organizing some national method 
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of relief from outside sources for such communities either upon a 
voluntary or public basis has not been entirely dismissed as possible 
measures to be taken in the future when conditions warrant. We 
need not consider that this new committee of the President is irrev- 
ocably opposed to federal grants and that it may not propose such 
measures when it has reached the conclusion that all other alterna- 
tives are inadequate. It shows no inclination to do so, however, at 
the present time. 

Although authoritative sources of information concerning condi- 
tions in all parts of the United States are lacking we may take for 
granted that the President and his committee are correct in their 
assumption that some areas will encounter considerable difficulty in 
financing programs of relief. Our acquaintance with financial re- 
sources of some communities which have suffered from declining 
industries or agricultural depression, and our knowledge that in 
some states such conditions are general rather than exceptional, 
would lead us to assume that unaided local agencies will be seriously 
inadequate during the third winter of continuing unemployment 
in many sections of the country. 

It is difficult to explain adequately why the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief has not considered one of its essential 
tasks to be the prompt and accurate determination of actual relief 
needs and available resources in the small and socially unorganized 
communities. The American Association of Community Chests and 
Councils has accepted responsibility for determining needs and re- 
sources in communities of 25,000 population and over and has ex- 
tended its interest beyond that only to a few communities with 
smaller populations where community chests have already been or- 
ganized. It is unfortunate that when the question of relief needs is 
discussed at the next session of Congress there will not be available 
the thoroughgoing and comprehensive body of data concerning all 
parts and sections of the United States which only a conscientious 
attempt by a properly equipped organization could have produced. 

Weare confronted, in addition, with a hesitancy for thoroughgoing 
planning and a lack of active local leadership in many communities. 
This lack of vigorous foresight should become the definite concern 
of organized state and national bodies. In addition we know from 
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our experience with general problems of social welfare that many 
states are backward in social legislation and in welfare programs, 
that low assessed valuations, reluctance to increase taxation, limita- 
tions in resources, and conservative social policies have handicapped 
the development in such states not alone of programs to meet the 
present emergency of unemployment but for the general needs of 
public health, child welfare, education, and other essential public 
functions. The present situation, it would seem, should call for a 
program more comprehensive than what we may expect from the 
states unaided, even though some benefit may be derived from the 
stimulation of the new President’s Committee and co-operating 
agencies. 

As social workers, we realize that charitable relief to the unem- 
ployed, no matter how widely extended nor how broad the methods 
used, is an inadequate and to a large extent an immoral device for 
dealing with a problem which should be solved by straightforward 
and thoroughgoing plans for righting the injustices and stupidities 
of our economic system. I am not assuming, however, to discuss 
in this paper the various proposals for economic planning, price in- 
flation or deflation, federal bond issues of billions of dollars for pro- 
ductive use of our surplus capital in public works, or the merits of 
spending our idle surplus on the legalized production and consump- 
tion of alcohol rather than on public improvements. A nation that 
refuses to take drastic measures to establish normal economic con- 
ditions may, however, be rightly condemned for its penury and nig- 
gardliness in withholding adequate relief measures from the unem- 
ployed. There has been a vicious propaganda against relief pro- 
grams under the guise of the superiority of constructive measures 
without any steps being taken to begin constructive action. Relief 
does not deal with the causes of unemployment, it is true, but the 
refusal to aid the distress of the unemployed through relief measures 
cannot, under any circumstances, improve the fundamental econom- 
ic situation. Such refusal merely adds the sin of inhumanity to the 
vices of social incompetence. We should not, therefore, acquiesce in 
a program which seeks to determine how little may be done for the 
unemployed, but should press for a maximum relief program. 

The national government through its wide taxing powers and its 
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ability to obtain surplus wealth for national use would offer an effec- 
tive basis for adding to the resources of states in the areas of dis- 
tress as well as for stimulating state action. Let us therefore examine 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of a federal grant in aid 
for the program of unemployment relief. It is well to keep in mind 
that the principle of federal aid to state and local governments is 
not a new and radical departure in American administration. There 
is a long history of federal grants in aid covering such matters of 
direct local concern as the building of roads and highways, the de- 
velopment of agricultural colleges, the fostering of vocational educa- 
tion, and the stimulation of programs of maternity and infant 
welfare. These governmental functions are available for study and 
may be evaluated in the consideration of extension of governmental 
aid into a new field. (See Austin MacDonald, Federal Aid.) 

There would appear to be two main reasons for federal aid to state 
and local governments in dealing with problems that have heretofore 
been primarily those of local administration. On the one hand there 
is to be considered the question as to whether the problem ir. its 
various aspects is of a non-local character or is influenced by condi- 
tions that are not under local control. The finding of imporiant 
non-local elements in a local program would offer definite justifica- 
tion for the use of federal aid. Secondly, even though the problem 
may be primarily local in character it is desirable to inquire if im- 
provement and extension of local effort would not be stimulated by 
federal aid. 

It will require no great amount of argument to prove the non- 
local character of the unemployment problem with which communi- 
ties are at present concerned. The economic factors which have 
brought about the depression are of a far-flung character with na- 
tional and international implications. General conditions of the 
market and price fluctuations, the control of local industrial units by 
large non-resident corporations, the dependence of agriculture and 
local manufacturing upon national conditions, do not need to be 
demonstrated. While it may be pointed out that the problems of 
individual and family distress due to unemployment are not radical- 
ly different in character from those of other classes of dependents, 
such as are caused by illness, widowhood, physical handicap, etc., 
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which have been traditionally considered the responsibility of local 
communities, the unusual character of the unemployment problem 
should be taken into account. No sharp line can be drawn between 
local and national problems and local and national responsibility. 
Indeed the desirability of federal aid has been advocated in county 
health work by President Hoover himself in 1929. It is interesting 
to note also that a subcommittee of President Hoover’s White House 
Conference on Child Welfare proposes federal grants in aid of state 
programs of child welfare, for dependent and neglected children, 
covering many phases of social work. 

What are the sources of aid to families and individuals in distress 
when relief is administered upon a local basis? Relief funds are in- 
variably derived from the surplus income available to the interested 
individuals and organizations. Aside from the resources of the 
friends, associates, and intimates of the client himself, relief must 
be obtained from those in the community who possess the ability 
to devote a part of their surplus income for such purposes. In all 
of the larger problems of family welfare it has been found desirable 
to obtain such surplus income through a widespread appeal within 
the local community, through community chests and other fund- 
raising apparatus for voluntary giving, and through the local gov- 
ernment through tax funds. Recently, in the development of large- 
scale measures of relief in various categories, it has been found ex- 
pedient to enlarge the area for raising relief funds and to obtain rev- 
enues from the entire state to be added to the revenues obtainable 
in local communities for the relief of the aged, the blind, widows, 
and dependent children. The reasons given for the enlarging of the 
local area for obtaining funds necessary for social welfare purposes 
in state programs are well known. Owing to the growth and com- 
plexity of modern economic institutions the control and ownership 
of wealth is irregularly distributed upon a geographic basis. Fre- 
quently the residence of the well-to-do individual lies far removed 
from the local area from which his source of wealth is derived. 
On account of this factor of residence and added constitutional 
limitations for taxing wealth at its source of production, local gov- 
ernmental bodies are limited in the amount of revenue they may 
secure for necessary welfare purposes. Frequently the areas in which 
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there is the greatest need have the least organizing ability and the 
smallest resources. Whether the surplus income is to be obtained on 
the basis of voluntary gifts or compulsory taxation, the individual 
or corporation from whom such revenues are obtained must be 
sought for outside of the neighborhood in which need exists. 

While state government could derive tax funds from corporations 
and individuals at the source of production of wealth few states 
have attempted income tax measures but rely upon property taxes 
which fall heavily upon the individual owners of homes and farms. 
A well-developed plan for taxing income has, however, come to be 
the chief source of federal revenue. In the federal income tax system 
large sums are obtained from residents of states far removed from 
the source of production of their wealth. A corporation, with units 
in different states, will pay its income tax from a central office locat- 
ed in only one of them. There are other factors which affect the 
availability of income for welfare programs in the localities in which 
they are most needed. Where, for example, relief is administered 
on the basis of the township or municipality there are to be found 
many examples of corporations located outside of the county or 
township in which reside large numbers of persons employed by 
such corporations. The acting mayor of the wealthy city of New 
York has recently offered another argument for federal aid in the 
needs of families who have not resided in New York for two years or 
more and for whom New York hesitates to use funds obtained local- 
ly. While we may have little sympathy on this score with my own 
city, we can realize that the burden of non-residents may be an add- 
ed difficulty for communities whose resources are diminished. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is ample justification for going 
beyond the local units in which reside unemployed families in dis- 
tress in order to obtain for their relief surplus income or wealth which 
may be made available for such purposes. Although these reasons 
are to be accepted as arguments for extending responsibility beyond 
the local community, the necessity for going beyond state boundaries 
has been questioned. An impartial survey may disclose only a hand- 
ful of states in the union so limited in resources that a vigorous emer- 
gency program could not be developed. However, there were a num- 
ber of states in the drought area last year to whom the outside relief 
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from the Red Cross came as a welcome emergency measure. There 
are, in addition, states which this year are suffering from low agri- 
cultural prices, and others which include within their borders large 
areas suffering from declining industrial conditions over and above 
the effects of the recent depression. In addition to inadequacy of 
resources there is to be considered the factor of lack of leadership 
and of lack of established traditions for the assumption of state 
responsibility for the distress of families in local areas. The same 
hesitancy which has been indicated upon the part of some leaders in 
national government to establish federal aid for unemployment re- 
lief is to be found among several of the state governments where 
there would undoubtedly be considerable opposition to state grants 
to local communities. 

In the current discussions of federal aid and unemployment relief 
as in previous discussions where federal aid has been proposed for 
dealing with other problems, there has been a natural confusion due 
to the misinterpretation of federal aid with federal administration. 
For example, the reaction of a mayor of a small community in New 
England to the proposal of federal aid which recently came to my 
attention was that it would be far less expensive for the community 
to deal with its own people than to have the federal government 
undertake the job. The local community knew its own people and 
the federal government did not. The mayor is quoted as saying, 
“Tf the government would open an office in this city for the relief 
of unemployment it would only mean a duplication of effort. The 
Charity Department of ‘M’ understands the unemployment situa- 
tion here.’”’ Similarly, those who were opposed to federal aid for 
infant and maternity welfare objected to the proposal on the ground 
that federal agents would be sent into homes in their communities 
to tell mothers how to bring up their children properly. In its pro- 
gram of aid to state highway building, in its grants to colleges and 
to vocational education, the federal government does not undertake 
directly to carry out the function for which subsidies are being given 
but to provide a part of the funds and the advisory and consultation 
services to enable the state to carry out a more effective program of 
work. Although the current program of the President’s Committee 
does not include grants in aid it is already engaged in an extensive 
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program of federal advice, stimulation, and consultation. Through 
the President’s Emergency Committee and co-operating agencies, 
efforts are being made at fact-finding, guidance, and development 
of desirable policies for relief programs in local communities. There 
would be no essential difference in this respect if the present federal 
program were extended to include financial aid to the states. Such 
a program would not necessarily involve more contacts of represen- 
tatives of national committees with local agencies than the present 
program. The acceptance of funds with the accompanying advice 
and supervision would be entirely voluntary, and no state need a¢- 
cept such assistance unless it so desires. 

Several other objections offered against programs of federal aid 
may be here discussed: 

1. Federal aid will dry up the sources of voluntary contributions. 
This is not indicated in other measures in which federal aid has 
engaged nor has it been found operative in those instances where 
state grants are being given to local communities for relief of the 
aged, mothers’ aid, etc. 

2. Most state governments are unprepared to administer federal 
grants in the field of relief properly. A large number of states have 
already developed machinery in programs of mothers’ aid, child 
welfare, public health, etc. State advisory and regulating machinery 
could be developed without much effort if the will to create such 
machinery were present. The problem of administering federal aid 
is no different than that of administering state subsidies to local 
units, which has been urged as an alternative to federal aid. 

3. States will be unable to meet federal aid with equivalent state ap- 
propriations. While this may be true in a number of states where 
constitutional limitations prevent the appropriation of state funds 
for local relief needs, nearly all states could under the pressure of 
the situation enact emergency legislation. The federal grant would 
enable many states to avail themselves of aid on the basis of the sum 
total of local appropriations in excess of normal amounts expended 
for relief, and an equalization basis would help solve the difficulty 
for the states with depleted resources. 

4. Federal aid would set up a dole system with undesirable features 
and with the substitution of relief for more constructive programs. It 
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seems unnecessary to discuss the fallacy of trying to condemn a 
program by applying a term of opprobrium. Although we may grant 
that relief programs as such are much less desirable methods of 
dealing with unemployment than would be constructive planning 
to prevent unemployment, no one has had the temerity to suggest 
that local governments and voluntary agencies cease giving relief 
to those in distress and to those unemployed, or that such relief pro- 
grams should be abandoned because they are obstructing more de- 
sirable measures. The entrance of the federal government does not 
make the present method of relief-giving any more or less of a dole 
than it ever was but merely strengthens and makes more effective 
the present emergency measures which have been found necessary 
in all communities which have been suffering from unemployment. 

I shall not take the time of the Conference to review the perennial 
arguments of state rights versus federal responsibilities which are 
so frequently offered in argument when federal aid is suggested. 
At the basis of many objections is the single economic factor of 
taxation; the reluctance of the citizens of one state to contribute a 
part of their wealth to the welfare of other states. Great emergencies 
with an emotional appeal occasionally surmount such objections so 
far as voluntary giving is concerned, but entrenched prejudices 
against being taxed for the benefit: of others, particularly if the 
beneficiaries are residents of a distant state, have thus far proved 
an effective obstacle to the extension of federal programs. 

An intelligently conceived and executed plan of federal aid would 
be an extremely helpful adjunct to the present program of national 
co-ordination and planning in unemployment relief. It would offer 
a powerful stimulation to the development of local programs and to 
the standards and organization of public relief throughout the en- 
tire country. Primarily a federal aid program would involve the 
establishment of an unemployment relief fund by the United States 
government to be made available to states for local administration 
on the basis of specified requirements. Such grants in aid might 
be associated with the conditions and services which would assist 
in the formulation of desirable local programs. Most federal sub- 
sidies to the states already in effect are distributed on the basis of 
the population although this basis is greatly modified by various 
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devices aimed to meet the extent of the need. The problem of un- 
employment and agricultural relief is one to be determined pri- 
marily on the basis of need with population a secondary factor. 
While this offers an administrative problem it is by no means an 
insoluble one. As a basis for allocation of federal funds, factors 
might be considered which will enable the government to distribute 
the funds equitably with the purpose of the enactment in mind. 
Some of these factors may be suggested: the assessed valuation and 
the taxable resources of each state and the per capita of federal in- 
come tax payments as an indication of wealth, the index of employ- 
ment as reported to the United States Department of Labor for 
estimates of unemployment, the shrinkage in the value of agricul- 
tural products as determined by the Department of Agriculture, 
and similar economic factors which could be used for determining 
the proportion of the grants to be allocated to individual states. 
The states could, for example, be rated in five divisions on the basis 
of economic indexes: a state in the lowest economic division might 
be entitled to receive federal aid on a basis equivalent to its popula- 
tion, whereas the states indicating the most favorable economic fac- 
tors might be entitled to only 20 per cent of the amount equivalent 
to population. Federal aid of this nature might be administered by 
an appropriate federal body already in existence, such as the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, with the co-operation of an advisory council selected 
upon the basis of expert qualifications for dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief programs. 

The grants from the federal government could be made available 
to the states under the control of the respective state boards of 
charities or welfare. It would be advisable if such grants were de- 
pendent upon the ability of state boards to meet certain conditions 
of program and administration. The federal grant also might be 
made operative only upon the basis of equivalent amounts expend- 
ed by the state either through special appropriations of state funds 
or through the amounts raised by local taxing bodies. In states that 
have received ratings indicating unfavorable economic conditions 
the equivalent basis might be reduced fractionally in order to enable 
such states to avail themselves more readily of the grant. 

Beyond the setting-up of a basis for allocation of funds and stand- 
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ards and policies for state administration few additional services of 
an investigatory or administrative character would be required from 
the federal government. Suitable flexibility and latitude should be 
permitted to the states in the use made of the funds obtained from 
the federal grant. The only qualification to be kept in mind is that 
such funds should be employed by the states in behalf of a relief 
program for unemployment including programs of “work relief.” 
The states should be permitted to determine the basis of allocation 
of funds received from the federal government and of funds collected 
within the state, in respect to allocation within the state area, allow- 
ing it to concentrate relief funds upon such areas or subdivisions most 
in need of aid. 

It would be well to administer both state and national subsidies 
locally under responsible public bodies functioning in the fields of 
relief and family welfare. Few communities are lacking in govern- 
mental agencies concerned with the relief of distress. The federal 
program might stimulate the creation and improvement of stand- 
ards of such local bodies. The functions already set up by the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Employment Committee might be extended in 
order to aid the local communities in the development of policies 
and of local resources. Advisory committees of responsible citizens 
could be organized to assist in the proper use of relief funds as they 
already have been organized in a number of states for aiding local 
communities to plan their program. 

In order to develop standards of relief in states and local com- 
munities and to aid in the proper administration of relief funds a 
part of the federal grant should be made available to states for 
administrative and social case work functions. Other conditions 
which it might be well to set up in the allocation and administration 
of federal funds will suggest themselves as more intensive thought is 
is given to this problem by responsible bodies. Where adequate ma- 
chinery is not available in state boards of welfare, bureaus of field 
service to aid local communities in organizing administrative staffs, 
policies, and methods would need to be stimulated. They should be 
organized in any event whether federal aid is or is not made avail- 
able. 

You may well be wondering why I have engaged in this long and 
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perhaps tiresome argument in behalf of federal grants in aid of un- 
employment relief to a state conference of social workers of Massa- 
chusetts, which as a state is perhaps least directly in need of federal 
aid of all states of the Union. You have a well-organized public 
welfare system and a well-established tradition of public responsi- 
bility as well as of state responsibility for local welfare. You have 
the leadership and the experience for state welfare organization. 
You are also one of the wealthiest states in the Union and rank, I 
believe, fourth in the total amount of federal income tax paid. If a 
federal aid program were established, the increased taxes upon in- 
come which Massachusetts would pay to maintain this system might 
exceed by far the amount of federal grant which would be allocated 
to your state. But that is precisely the reason why the organized 
opinion of states such as Massachusetts should favor legislation 
which will be largely beneficial to other states. Although political 
leaders are frequently not as candid as they might well be, the op- 
position to federal aid will be intrinsically the reluctance to tax 
wealth for the benefit of the poor, no matter what other valid or 
specious reasons may be openly advanced. 

There is also another and important reason for the advocacy of 
a federal aid program of unemployment relief in Massachusetts. 
A well-established and intelligently directed federal program for un- 
employment relief would accelerate in the United States an organ- 
ized public welfare system of a nationally comprehensive scope 
which would go far to stimulate efficieat organization aud high 
standards of social work in local communities. Indirectly it would 
promote federal programs for child welfare, for relief of. the aged, 
for public health, and for many other measures in which we, as social 
workers, are interested. Federal aid for the unemployed would stim- 
ulate the building of a network of social service through the back- 


ward regions. 
H. L. Lurie 


BUREAU OF JEWISH SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 
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A SURVEY OF WORK RELIEF FOR THE UN- 
EMPLOYED IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


tered in the city of Rochester, New York, was made at the 

request of Commissioner William J. Ellis, of the New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies.’ The report covers 
the 1930-31 activities together with an outline of the proposed 
program for 1931-32. 

The relief situation in Rochester first became acute during the 
early winter of 1930. The funds of the welfare agencies, both public 
and private, were being rapidly exhausted due to the unprecedented 
demands for relief. Supplementary funds must be obtained or the 
relief program curtailed, if not entirely eliminated. 

The problem was submitted to the city manager, Stephen B. 
Story, for solution. After careful consideration he specified work 
relief rather than additional funds for home relief. He personally 
located a few projects, simple in character and requiring little in the 
way of planning, materials, or equipment. From that point consist- 
ent progress by a trial and error method has been made, and an 
effective system developed. They are prepared for the winter of 
1931-32 with a complete plan, both as to projects and administra- 
tion, confident that the city will benefit by permanent improvements 
to the extent of 70 to 75 per cent of the funds expended. 

To finance last year’s program the city council was asked in 
November for $250,000 to be expended entirely for work relief. 
The city manager, to test the temper of the community, told the 


"[ree survey of work relief for the unemployed as adminis- 


*[Commissioner William J. Ellis has been kind enough to send the following state- 
ment regarding the preparation of this report: 

“‘We are faced in this period of economic adjustment with the two-fold problem of 
providing adequate relief and maintaining the morale of willing workers who are tem- 
porarily in distress through no fault of their own. Dependency relief falls short but 
work relief meets both requirements. A state-wide relief program was being prepared in 
New Jersey and various ideas were being evaluated. Information came that an out- 
standing plan had been developed in Rochester, New York. It was recorded in detail 
and has been consulted frequently in completing New Jersey’s program. It has been 
equally helpful in suggesting possibilities and in pointing out methods to avoid.]” 
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complete story by means of radio and the press, and pointed out 
that the appropriation requested would mean an additional tax of 
37 cents per $1,000 of assessment. There was no adverse comment, 
and the city council unanimously voted to make the funds available. 
Additional appropriations of $250,000 in January and $250,000 in 
March, 1931, were approved, and in May a further sum in the 
amount of $50,000 was granted for the purpose of finishing certain 
projects then under way, making a total of $800,000 for the entire 
period. 

With regard to financing the 1931-32 program they plan to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 for 1931-32 and had expected to include this 
sum in their budget to be raised by general taxation. This matter, 
however, is giving the political leaders considerable concern, and a 
meeting was held on September 24 to discuss the advisability of 
funding the debt by means of a short-term bond issue. The city 
manager’s private opinion is that this course will be pursued, not 
because of its economic soundness, but because no further burden 
must be placed on real estate. This question will be decided prompt- 
ly as their budget for the fiscal year, which is the calendar year, 
must be made public not later than November 15, 1931. 

Analysis of 1930-31 program.—Approximately 12,000 applica- 
tions were received, and 7,917 men were given work in varying 
amounts. 

A policy was established of giving approximately two-thirds of the 
jobs to men who were not, at the time of application, receiving relief 
of any kind. It was hoped that the small but steady income from 
work relief might supplement some existing resources however 
meager and enable them to weather the storm without coming into 
contact with a family-caring agency. It was further determined 
that one-third of the jobs should be allotted to public and private 
agencies, to be assigned by them, either as a part of case work 
treatment or, in some instances, as a work test. All applications 
were cleared through a Central Index system to make this first 
rough division. Although men were selected on the basis of need, 
consideration was given as to whether or not they were physically 
able to undertake the available work. 

Of the 7,917 men employed, 5,626 had families with children; 
870 were married men with dependents but no children; 847 were 
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single men with dependents; and 574 were single men without de- 
pendents. 

The largest age group was between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty-five. 

The city is self-insured, consequently no special provision was 
made for workmen’s compensation. The total expended for this 
purpose and for medical care was $3,800. 

Wages were established at the prevailing rates: 45 cents an hour 
was paid for common labor, and the trades were paid in accordance 
with the union scale. 

In the beginning unskilled workers were given four days on and 
four days off, which over a four weeks’ period averaged three days a 
week, eight hours a day. The skilled worker averaged one day in 
eight, making his income more nearly comparable with that of the 
unskilled worker. As the work progressed, unskilled workers were 
reduced from three to an average of two days a week, in order to 
furnish employment to more individuals. 

Careful estimates by qualified engineers as to the cost on a com- 
mercial basis of the projects completed have been made and, when 
compared with the cost on a work relief basis, showed that the city 
received a return of approximately 52 per cent in the way of per- 
manent improvements. The social work executives estimate that 
home relief would have cost far in excess of the 48 per cent represent- 
ing the extra cost of the work relief projects. 

An analysis was made to determine the cause of the loss in effi- 
ciency and the following reasons are given: (a) lack of detailed ad- 
vanced planning of each project; (5) failure to select the most effec- 
tive projects; (c) lack of mass-purchasing; (d) lack of centralized and 
co-ordinated control; (e) work done out of season; (f) frequent 
changing of shifts; (g) lack of fitness of the men employed. The 
greatest loss in efficiency was in the heavy grading done entirely by 
hand methods. 

As is to be expected in an emergency program of such magnitude, 
mistakes were made. These, of course, will not be repeated, and the 
improvement will be reflected in the 1931-32 program. The most 
vital changes necessary to produce increased efficiency will be dis- 
cussed in connection with the 1931-32 program. 

In order to give a clear picture of that phase which is probably the 
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most difficult of solution—the selection of sensible projects to be 
undertaken—it is necessary to describe the types of work carried 
on in Rochester last winter. A great many of their projects would 
no doubt be impractical if not impossible of accomplishment else- 
where. Nevertheless there are many that should receive careful con- 
sideration even though their execution would mean a departure from 
established customs. There were seventy-seven projects completed, 
which will be found described in considerable detail below." 

Administrative details—A co-ordinating committee appointed by 
the city manager and composed of members of the city council and 
other responsible citizens was set up to determine policy and plan 
the projects. Working directly out of this committee was a director 
of work relief. 

The city manager had installed, immediately preceding the emer- 
gency relief period, a city director of personnel, Mr. Robert Link. 
This was a departure from established custom and met with opposi- 
tion on the part of politicians opposed to the city-manager form of 
government. The opposition were successful in deferring the ap- 
propriation of funds for carrying on the work of the personnel group, 
and Mr. Link was, therefore, available to head the work relief pro- 
gram. His entire experience has been along personnel lines, and his 
success in this instance proves their theory that in directing a pro- 
gram of this kind leadership of men should be stressed rather than 
technical or practical training in the engineering or construction 
field. 

The selection, supervision, and paying of the successful applicants 
for work relief was handled about as described below: 

1. No publicity was necessary other than that which came automatically by 
reason of the press covering the council hearings and reporting the results 
of their discussions and decisions. 
2. The applicant answered the questions as shown on the form ‘Application 
for Employment.” 
. The application card is sent to the Central Index for clearance. 
. After the card is received back from the Central Index the applicant is 
classified as to his need. 
. The card is handed to a case worker for investigation. 
. If the investigation does not change the classification the card is filed alpha- 
betically together with all other cards of that class. 


Ww 


nun 


* For a description of these projects, see Appendix to this article. 
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. A work project comes in specifying the number and type of men needed. 

8. The cards of the classification covering the men most in need are checked 
and a proper number and type are selected for the job. The original appli- 
cation card is numbered consecutively, taken from the application file, and 
filed numerically in a “working” file. A new card is made out and filed 
alphabetically, and at the same time it is cross-indexed with the man’s 
number. 

9. Three copies of a form are made out informing the applicant when and where 
to report for work. This is sent by mail for two reasons: first, to keep from 
placing it in his possession while he is in the midst of a great many other 
applicants who must of necessity be rejected for the moment. Second, it 
eliminates the possibility of giving fictitious addresses, which is important 
when there are insufficient case workers. The second copy of this form goes 
to the pay-roll division and the third copy to the timekeeper on the job. 

10. The timekeeper now expects the applicant. When the applicant presents 
his notification to report a record is made of his name and number in an 
ordinary timekeeper’s book and the applicant is handed a card, on which 
appears the man’s name and number. The month and the day of the month, 
together with the number of hours worked is punched and is the workman’s 
receipt for work performed. The timekeeper notified the central office daily 
concerning those who report and those who fail to report. 

11. On the last day of the workman’s shift the amount in money due him is 
marked on the yellow card by the timekeeper and entitles him to his pay 
upon presentation to the paymaster. The amount of money in the envelopes 
of the men is the same for each class of worker. Consequently the envelopes 
are not made up from a pay-roll but an approximate number are made up 
for the various classes and sent under police protection to the place of pay- 
off. The timekeeper sits with the paymaster and checks the individual’s 
yellow card against his time book and if they agree the employee is paid. 
From the timekeeper’s time book is made a master time sheet to be sub- 
mitted to the pay-roll department for their records. The money not needed 
is returned by the paymaster and pay-rolls are made up accounting for the 
envelopes handed out. 

12. Laborers work an eight-hour day two days per week with three groups 
rotating. Skilled men work two days every other week. Pay days are Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. Laborers work six days per week and skilled 
men five days per week. The method of rotating the skilled men was 
worked out to simplify the procedure of paying. Each group is paid at the 
end of their two-day period with the exception of the group which works 
every Friday. Provisions are made to pay this relatively small group their 
one day’s pay at a down-town location. 


~ 


Reasons for paying regular rates—The city manager agrees that 
the practice of paying the union scale is not the best method of 
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obtaining the maximum amount of relief for the amount of money 
expended. Their chief reason for adopting this plan was due to the 
influence exerted by labor leaders. As an indication of the strength 
of the labor movement in Rochester the case of the plumbers and 
steam fitters is cited. It is written in the local code that a plumber 
or steam fitter cannot work for anyone but a licensed plumbing 
or steam-fitting contractor. To overcome this difficulty it was nec- 
essary to engage local contractors who co-operated without profit 
and they in turn engaged the plumbers and steam fitters used in 
connection with the work relief program. 

To profit by last year’s experience it is recommended that no ad- 
vance publicity be given the specific projects that are to be under- 
taken. Their experience proved that this resulted in the unemployed 
ceasing to look for work, being perfectly willing to wait for the ma- 
turity of the project contemplated. It is also likely to bring protests 
from certain groups of citizens who have pride in a local section and 
feel as though their area is being slighted. 

The Application Bureau should be removed from any department 
of government and particularly from any welfare agency. They had 
experiences last winter when applications were taken in the City 
Hall Annex—in which building the public welfare commissioner has 
his office—of applicants waiting in line for registration who observed 
the activity in the welfare agency and upon learning the cause im- 
mediately vacated their places and joined the welfare line where 
relief couid be had without labor. 

The pay-rolls last year were handled by the pay-roll division of 
the department of parks. This was because the major portion of the 
work was in the parks, and the park department’s system of account- 
ing and pay-roll control was already set up to care for a fluctuating 
labor condition. The pay-roll system previously explained is the 
system in regular use by the department of parks. 

For favorable publicity the co-operation of private agencies and 
individuals should be enlisted. For instance, some of the women’s 
organizations contributed footwear and sweaters. One individual 
contributed hot coffee and cookies. This produced the right kind of 
publicity. The only item of equipment furnished by the city was the 
common canvas glove with a leather palm. 
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1931-32 program.—The principal changes in administering the 
1931-32 program will be a better set-up of the Advisory Committee. 
They are recommending a committee of seven to consist of the com- 
missioner of public works, the commissioner of public welfare, a 
representative of the Finance Committee of the city council, a repre- 
sentative of the Civic Committee on Unemployment, a representa- 
tive of the Council of Social Agencies, a representative of the Finan- 
cial Advisory Board, and a representative of labor. They also recom- 
mend a subcommittee on publicity whose function it will be to 
control publicity rather than obtain it and thereby avoid the diffi- 
culties mentioned in an earlier section of this report. 

A vital change will be the setting up of the financial administra- 
tion entirely under jurisdiction of the advisory board. By this meth- 
od they will be better able to budget their projects and not start 
new ones without the knowledge that there will be sufficient funds 
to finish them. Because of the lack of this control the final appro- 
priation last year of $50,000 was necessary to complete projects 
then under way and was not entirely needed for work relief at that 
late date. 

Detailed recommendations for 1931-32, based upon this experi- 
ence, have been formulated for the benefit of the administration. 

A new form will be used this year in order more efficiently to plan 
work projects. Copies of this will be furnished all city department 
heads to be filled out by them and forwarded to the Advisory Com- 
mittee to be considered along with all other suggestions concern- 
ing work to be done. 

A partial list of the projects to be included in the 1931-32 program 
are: water lines to polo field; grading of low spots in municipal 
airport; culvert to regulate height of water at Durand-Eastman 
Lake; rifle range for police practice; clean-up underbrush and rub- 
bish adjacent to River Boulevard; paint subway structures; repair 
shoulders, Lake Shore Boulevard; paint and repair police and fire 
stations; paint and repair department of public works’ storehouse; 
alter and redecorate Sea Scouts house; construct road leading to rifle 
range; paint and repair park barns; construct walls along Seneca 
Park road; increase parking space at Charlotte; complete construc- 
tion of playground at Charlotte; construct board walk at bathhouse; 
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cleaning out woods at Durand-Eastman Park to provide additional 
picnic space; construct sea wall at Sunset Point; raze and rebuild 
at different location, boathouse in Genesee Valley Park; additional 
grading and construction of playground at Cobbs Hill; reconstruct 
bear pen at zoo; construct comfort stations at three locations; 
construct golf shoulders; repair and repaint dance hall. 

Public Employment Center.—The Public Employment Center of 
Rochester, a demonstration combining federal, state, and municipal 
public employment offices into one intelligently directed consolidat- 
ed unit, has devised a form to determine the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions, which had proved to be particularly effective in eliciting in- 
formation without the necessity of personal investigation. This Cen- 
ter is being financed largely by the Russell Sage Foundation and to 
a lesser degree by local employers of labor. The local industries were 
requested to bear a share of the burden in order to insure their in- 
terest in the enterprise. The purpose of making registration at this 
Center a prerequisite to enrolment at the Work Relief Application 
Bureau is to place the applicant in line for a permanent position 
which, if offered and refused, would eliminate him from any further 
consideration for work relief benefits. 

The program was discussed with representatives of the Rochester 
Journal, an independent evening paper, and with a representative 
of the Democrat and Chronicle, a Gannett morning paper. They both 
stated that the press had enthusiastically supported the entire pro- 
gram from beginning to end. This was confirmed by Mr. Story, the 
city manager, Mr. O. W. Kuolt, general secretary of the Council of 
Social Agencies, Mr. S. Park Harmon, secretary of the Civic Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, and Mr. M. H. Esser, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Esser is the only one that I heard 
criticize the relief programs during my entire stay in Rochester. 
His objection was not so much to work relief as to home relief. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce has a very aggressive Taxa- 
tion Committee, and Mr. Esser is thoroughly sold on their views. 
The result to date has been a report sent by Mr. Esser to the 
Rochester Journal, calling attention to the sums being spent for 
charity including work relief. From this report was drafted a harm- 
less sort of editorial to the effect that the public are entitled to know 
more about the details of the spending of these huge sums. 
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Character of work.—Through the courtesy of the city manager and 
the state personnel director every major project completed last year 
was visited. In addition one refectory was inspected where men are 
now working. These men were foremen last year and are being em- 
ployed now in order that they may be available to help supervise 
the coming projects. They are, however, registered at the public 
employment center, and no attempt would be made to keep them if 
other opportunities for employment offered. The character of the 
construction being turned out is of an amazingly high grade. There 
is absolutely no evidence of any unskilled workmanship to distin- 
guish it from buildings constructed commercially. The structures 
erected in the parks replace the usual dingy-looking park booths 
and will be a credit to the park system for many years to come. 
They are artistically designed and are entirely in keeping with the 
general surroundings. Most of the plans were drawn by the depart- 
ment of public works, but in some instances outside architects were 
engaged to draw the plans only. The cost of plans for the refectories, 
which constitute the major portion of new construction, averaged 
about $40 per building. 

A point not to be lost sight of is that there is a continuing benefit 
to the city in many of these projects; for instance, the refectories 
are all leased to concessionaires at a very attractive rental which is 
collected in advance. Nominal charges are made for the bathhouse 
lockers, and fees are charged for playing on the golf courses. The 
cemetery which was enlarged by relief labor will also provide revenue 
through the sale of burial plots. 

Moving pictures are being taken of the various projects, and the 
city manager will loan them to the department. This will not be 
until after he has shown them at a convention of city managers to 
be held in October. 

Rochester Civic Unemployment Committee.—Several interesting 
features developed that have a definite place in this report although 
not dealing directly with relief. 

The industrial and civic leaders of Rochester have been working 
for a considerable period to ascertain ways and means of preventing 
the necessity for relief. They are developing their ideas through the 
medium of an organization known as the ‘“‘Rochester Civic Unem- 
ployment Committee.” This committee is composed of representa- 
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tives of the leading industrial and commercial interests in the city 
and has a paid secretary and assistant secretary. Their budget is 
$15,000 a year, $5,000 paid by the county, $5,000 by the community 
chest, and $5,000 by the city. The city and county, being prevented 
by law from donating funds, hired the committee as consultants. 
This committee has divided itself into subcommittees known as 
fact-finding, stabilization of employment, construction reserve, cen- 
tral employment, temporary employment, relief study, educational 
guidance and training, and public information. The report of their 
experiences and their recommendations will make an important 
contribution to the suggestive literature on this subject. 

Home relief—With regard to welfare agencies, there are sixty- 
eight public and private, all of which are co-ordinated and follow 
the general policies laid down by the Council of Social Agencies. 
The general secretary of this organization is Oscar W. Kuolt, a 
very aggressive, wide-wake, individual who is very well informed 
concerning the welfare situation. Because of his close contact with 
the welfare agencies he is generally selected to represent them on the 
various city committees dealing with welfare and work relief prob- 
lems. In addition to these sixty-eight agencies, there are three 
others working independently of the Council, representing Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant groups. 

The community chest budget for Rochester last year was $1,466,- 
852.70. These funds were exhausted early in the winter; and, inas- 
much as the city decided to undertake work relief in the emergency, 
there was no additional drive for replenishment of the chest. When 
the time arrived that no additional cases could be accepted by the 
various agencies, the services of all the case workers were volun- 
teered to the city to assist in investigating applications for relief 
received by the commissioner of public welfare and by the Applica- 
tion Bureau for work relief. This procedure helped to bring order 
out of chaos and assisted materially in supplying relief to those most 
in need of it. 

Table I is based on a report prepared by the comptroller’s office 
comparing expenditures both for home and work relief, covering a 
period from 1925 to July 31, 1931, and the estimated increase for the 
entire year of 1931. The G.A.R. and World War Relief committees 
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act as separate agencies under the New York law and handle veteran 
cases only. It is their custom to submit, to the city council, esti- 
mates of their expected requirements and it is mandatory that these 
sums be allowed unless, of course, some proof could be produced to 
indicate that they were being improperly administered. This report 
also shows the number of cases handled by the two veteran com- 
mittees and the department of public welfare. 


TABLE I 


Cost oF ROCHESTER RELIEF, 1927-31, WITH NUMBER OF CASES 


























1927 1928 1929 1930 ie pot 
Cost of Relief 
Bureau of Charities: 
Public welfare........ $222,246 | $298,380 |$ 456,2441$ 841,996|$1,177,000 
G.A.R. relief......... 41,566 53,440 71,032) 102,713 81,162 
World War relief... ... 70,087 | 127,211 156,765 235,618} 195,590 
Private hospital care— ; 
indigent sick........ 59,207 | 105,284 |, 94,561 127,282 113,699 
Municipal hospital....| 178,773 | 243,620 255,430} 269,288] 178,376 
Unemployment (0heef 00. | oii c00 oss ccfecsses ne cefevceccccss 90,000} 725,000 
PROUANS Se.0 ics slat eel $571,879 | $827,935 |$1,034,032/$1 , 666, 897/$2,470,827 
Number of Cases 
Bureau of Charities: 
Public welfare........ 642 986 1,472 3,952 4, 289 
G.A.R. relief. ........ 279 290 396 412 473 
World War relief...... 229 297 352 651 1,225 
BOUL he ohce 1,150 1,573 2,220 5,015 5,987 




















* The expenditures under each item are more than half of the estimated expenditure for the year. 


As a matter of general interest, attention is directed to the Roches- 
ter Unemployment Benefit Plan. This plan is in actual operation in 
nineteen Rochester industries employing, in normal times, 30,000 
persons. This plan is too young to have any beneficial effect in the 
present emergency, but, if carried through, should be of tremendous 
benefit in meeting a similar situation in future years. 

General comment.—There seems to be considerable confusion in 
the minds of the city manager and the general secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and others interviewed as to the assistance to 
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be received, by reason of the $20,000,000 appropriation by the state 
for relief purposes. 

There were no particularly unsatisfactory features discovered con- 
cerning the administration of relief as carried on in Rochester, but 
they are fortunate in possessing as a city two major advantages. Of 
major importance is the fact that all but three of their industries are 
locally controlled. They are thus able to observe the progress of 
theories and ideas from beginning to end. They are entirely respon- 
sible for their initiation and reap the benefits if carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. These industrial leaders—all well known to one an- 
other—have absolute authority to approve or veto any plan looking 
to the future and are not handicapped by absentee management. 

The second advantage is the thorough organization of every civic 
activity in the community. This is due in no small measure to the 
generosity of Mr. Eastman of the Kodak Company, who has do- 
nated one of the finest buildings in the country devoted to the pro- 
motion of business and industry. This building is equal in its ap- 
pointments to an exclusive club; and here men in every field of en- 
deavor meet almost daily, making it comparatively easy to maintain 
and support all programs undertaken for their mutual benefit. This 
building, in addition to being used as a business club, houses the 
Chamber of Commerce and Council of Social Agencies. Here, also, 
are auditoriums and offices provided for use in all types of drives and 
citizen activity undertaken for the purpose of civic betterment. 


EVALUATION OF ROCHESTER PLAN 
The Rochester Plan in its infancy last winter was a success. 
Making use of their past experience it should prove far more effective 
this year. 
SALIENT FEATURES—ACCOMPLISHED 


The salient features worthy of serious consideration in the Roches- 
ter Program are: 

Permanent improvements.—Probably the outstanding feature of 
the entire program is the quality and permanency of the com- 
pleted projects, their value being equivalent to 52 per cent of the 
total work relief expenditure. Profiting by their experience they 
estimate a return of 75 per cent for this year. 
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Work relief director —A large measure of their success is attributed 
to the fact that a personnel man was in direct charge rather than 
a technically trained construction engineer. Directing a work relief 
program is distinctly a personnel function. 

Workmen’s compensation.—The policy of the city carrying their 
own compensation insurance proved to be a decided economy, cost- 
ing less than 3 of 1 per cent of the entire sum expended for work 
relief. 

Central Index.—Their Central Index system is efficiently utilized 
and is an important factor in the successful administration of any 
form of relief. 

Long-term planning.—To cure unemployment and eliminate the 
necessity for relief, an organization such as their “Civic Committee 
on Unemployment” is highly recommended. The influence of this 
group should be increasingly reflected from year to year in a reduc- 
tion of the various welfare budgets, all other conditions being equal. 


SALIENT FEATURES—PROPOSED 

The following items are evaluated, not because they were actually 
accomplished last year, but, because of the lack of them, their im- 
portance to any future program was clearly demonstrated. 

Planning committee.—An intelligently selected advisory commit- 
tee is absolutely essential. The committee proposed for the coming 
year, consisting of the commissioner of public works, commissioner 
of public welfare, financial officer of the city council, a representative 
of the Civic Committee on Unemployment, a representative of the 
Council of Social Agencies, a representative of the Financial Advi- 
sory Board, and a representative of labor, might well be made to 
conform to the official set-up of any state or large municipality. 

A pplication Bureau.—The Application Bureau should be removed 
from any governmental department and from any private or public 
welfare agency. 

Financial control.—A complete financial set-up within the work 
relief administrative group should be established in order to provide 
pay-roll and budget control. 

Publicity—Publicity should stress the co-operation of various 
civic and welfare organizations and individuals. The press should 
be given every detail concerning completed projects. 
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Publicity should not be given to contemplated projects. This 
type of publicity, if permitted, aggravates the unemployment situa- 
tion and invites criticism from local communities desirous of being 
given preference in work to be done. 

Central Employment Bureau.—Compulsory registration with a 
central agency as a prerequisite to application for work relief is im- 
portant. The Rochester Public Employment Center, combining 
state, county, and municipal employment bureaus, is an effective 
medium for accomplishing this purpose. 


CRITICISMS 

There are two features of the Rochester Plan which might be 
possible of improvement. These are: 

Wages.—Rather than pay the union scale more relief to many 
more individuals could be supplied with the same amount of money 
if all wages were computed on a predetermined work relief basis. 
This undoubtedly could be done by properly presenting the situa- 
tion to organized labor and requesting their co-operation. 

Hours worked.—Consideration should be given to working more 
hours, resulting in an increased income to the worker, and in greater 
work efficiency. 

It is impossible to evaluate any system of work relief in the City 
of Rochester without calling attention to their highly perfected and 
extensive park system. This has provided a great many work op- 
portunities that might not be available in other municipalities less 


fortunately situated. 
JosepH E. ALLOWAY 


NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
Trenton 
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APPENDIX 
SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 


The seventy-seven projects undertaken as work relief were completed as 
follows: 


Durand-Eastman golf course-—This is a municipally owned course, originally con- 
sisting of nine holes. Plans were already in existence for an additional nine holes and 
these were constructed on a work relief basis. The actual work performed was the 
clearing of underbrush, etc., from 53 acres of land, laying of 12,500 feet of 4-inch tile 
for drainage, and construction of nine greens and nine tees; construction of a 36-inch 
culvert 500 feet in length to cover a stream and permit tobogganing in winter; con- 
struction of two 36-inch culverts 30 feet in length to permit construction of service 
roads; construction of six rustic bridges for convenience of golfers crossing the stream; 
construction of a 30-foot road 500 feet in length leading to one of the service buildings; 
construction of a barn, 25X60 feet, in which to store equipment for maintaining the 
course; installation of 4,000 feet of water mains to supply water to the eighteen greens; 
seeding of 53 acres of fairway; construction of 20-foot road 500 feet in length leading to 
new club house. 

Durand-Eastman Park improvements.—Construction of a 30-foot roadway approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet in length, opening up 75 acres of previously inaccessible park land; 
construction of 20 stone fireplaces for the convenience of picnickers. 

Durand-Eastman golf club house-—A new club house was constructed containing 
cafeteria, ladies’ locker room with showers and 75 lockers, men’s locker room with 
showers and 200 lockers, professional shop with storage for 100 sets of clubs, caddy room, 
and observation porch. A sewage system was constructed with capacity to care for one 
thousand people daily. A kitchen was built and equipped. An enormous stone fire- 
place was constructed in the main club room and a heating system was installed to fur- 
nish hot water for the showers. Three thousand feet of electric and telephone lines were 
erected at the city’s expense. 

Cobbs Hill gravel pit.—This project was undertaken in order to furnish a large 
quantity of work for common labor. The pi‘ was about four acres in area in the rear 
of a public school. Gravel had been excavated from the side of a hill leaving a precipice 
probably 300 feet in height which constituted a serious accident hazard to the school 
children playing in that vicinity. This hill was graded back and made to conform to its 
original contour. In the process a four-acre playground was made available and an 
unsightly spot made safe and attractive. 

Gardiner Avenue playground.—At this location an old residence and out-buildings 
were razed. The material was salvaged and used on other projects. Twenty dead and 
dangerous trees were removed; a street was extended and partially graded. The rear 
of the lot was filled and five additional acres of ground graded for playground purposes. 

Genesee Valley Park skating shelter —The old skating shelter was a fire hazard. It 
was an old frame structure equipped with an obsolete and worn-out hot-air heating 
plant on the ground floor. The main assembly room was directly overhead and was 
reached only by means of a narrow and dangerous stairway. This building was razed. 
A new structure, 30X80 feet, was erected which provides checking facilities for 2,000 
people. There is a large assembly room with an ornamental fireplace, a refectory which 
opens into the shelter in the winter time and to the outside in summer time. It also 
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contains a shop for repairing skates, and toilet facilities for men and women. There 
was also constructed adjacent to this building a stone-surfaced parking space capable of 
accommodating 150 automobiles. 

Seneca Park bathhouse.—The original bathhouse was constructed on low ground in 
an extremely shaded spot and became very unsanitary due to the inability to properly 
dry it after use. This was razed and a new structure was erected on a more suitable 
site. Lockers were installed to accommodate 400 children; up-to-date dressing rooms, 
toilets, and showers were provided. A new concrete walk was built from the main road 
to the building and 500 feet of 2-inch water main was installed. Electric and telephone 
lines were run in from a distance of 1,000 feet. 

Ontario Beach bathhouse site—Thirteen municipally owned old dilapidated houses 
were razed and the materials salvaged and used at other locations. The land was graded 
and several large trees removed to provide space for a new bathhouse. The wiring and 
electrical supplies, not being suitable for projects under way, were sent to the municipal 
warehouse to be used by the city or sold. 

Santee Street—The city owns a small tract of land at this location. This was cleared 
of brush and rubbish and graded for playground purposes. 

Broad Street.—The city acquired some old houses years ago when preparing for 
subway construction; these buildings were deserted and in a dangerous condition. They 
were razed and the materials removed to other jobs. 

Municipal hospital—An available heating plant no longer used at this location was 
dismantled and installed at the South Avenue swimming pool. 

Ontario Park Skating Rink.—At this location the city owned about twenty acres of 
unsightly land. Seven thousand cubic yards of dirt were transported to the low spots 
and baseball diamonds and tennis courts were constructed; 1,000 feet of 12-inch drain 
tile was laid. The skating rink was enlarged and a small skating shelter was built. 

Genesee Valley golf club house repairs.—A large porch at this location had settled; it 
was reconstructed. 

Seneca Pari: zoo site—Preparation was made. for an addition to the zoo. This in- 
volved wrecking 30 old animal sheds; the removal of several trees; and the grading of 
the site. 

Seneca Park hockey pen.—A portable hockey pen was built for use on the Seneca Park 
Skating Rink. 

Washington playground.—The wooden floor in the basement of the building at this 
location was originally laid directly on the soil and was in bad condition. This floor was 
removed and a new concrete floor installed and laid out in such a manner as to provide a 
basketball court. 

Carter Street playground.—A skating shelter, 20 X 40 feet was built and equipped with 
electricity, toilet facilities, and first-aid room. 

Engineering and surveying.—Considerable labor was used in assisting the city’s park 
engineer in laying out the park projects. About sixty of the jobs undertaken were on 
park property. 

Schools—Man days, to the number of 2,610} were utilized in doing the following 
jobs at various schools: erection of fences and leveling grounds; washing classroom and 
corridor walls; whitewashing boiler rooms and basements; cleaning walls of basements; 
washing walls of cafeteria and assembly halls; digging trenches in sub-basements, making 
it easier to reach dampers, valves, etc., shoveling snow; cleaning pipes; cleaning attics; 
removing decayed trees in play areas; laying tile for drainage; removing and resetting 
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curbing; constructing cinder walks; preparing soil for lawns; opening clogged water 
drains. 

South Avenue bathhouse.—At this location two boilers in use more than forty years 
had been condemned by the state inspector. They were replaced by boilers removed 
from municipal hospital. Dangerous steam and hot-water lines leading to and from 
showers were replaced. The pool building and shower room were given two coats of 
interior paint. 

Brown Street playground.—The interior of the playground shelter was repaired and 
given two coats of paint. A hot-air heating system was installed. 

Highland Park band stand.—New electric wiring and new switchbox were installed. 

Genesee Valley Park golf barns.—Electricity was installed in the work shop, tool 
house, and storage barn. 

Sherman and Emerson streets—A strip of land approximately 500 feet in length was 
graded and old automobile bodies and other rubbish removed. 

Armory kitchen.—Through the generosity of a private citizen, hot coffee and cookies 
were furnished to the workers during the cold weather. The preparation and distribu- 
tion of these items furnished opportunities for work. As much as 190 gallons of coffee 
and 120 dozen cookies per day were distributed. The Armory donated the kitchen 
equipment including large thermos cans for the distribution of the coffee. 

Highland Avenue and Goodman Street.—Three acres of ground at this location was 
graded and an old stone wall removed. The stone was used for the erection of fireplaces 
in various new buildings. This land is adjacent to a city lilac collection and will be 
planted with lilacs propagated at the park nursery. 

Front Street playground.—The playground shelter was repaired and painted two 
coats inside and out. The iron fence was cleaned and painted. 

Work done in municipal buildings —Under the supervision of the superintendent of 
municipal buildings, a considerable number of skilled workers were used in carrying 
out the following projects: 

Electrical work: Removing old panel board and installing modern panel boxes in 
basement and installing new panel boxes on each floor of City Hall. Cutting over feeder 
wires and circuits, and removing old panel boxes. Installation of new ventilating system 
in attic. 

Painting: Painting all corridors, elevator shafts, elevators, toilet rooms, and various 
offices in City Hall. Painting Convention Hall Annex and interior of private office 
building occupied by city bureaus and departments; painting police and fire headquar- 
ters. 

Roofing: Removing old and laying new roof on Convention Hall. 

Carpentry: Remodeling stairways and rebuilding toilet rooms at police stations. 
Remodeling and building additional offices for various bureaus and city departments. 

Labor: Washing side walls, ceilings, etc., in various offices and corridors in the City 
Hall. Removing old boiler, laying new cement floors, and rearranging underground 
plumbing in fire and police stations. Construction of new concrete roadways in rear of 
fire houses. 

Playground.—Old shelter was razed and materials salvaged and modern shelter, 
20X30 feet, containing toilet facilities, was built. 

Edgerton Park.—Booths were wired for Boy Scout exhibition. 

Baden Street playground.—Building was repaired and the interior painted two coats. 
Ventilators were installed in the shower room. 
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Seneca Park barn and Maplewood Park barn.—Electricity was installed in these 
buildings. 

Maplewood Park pavilion.—Pavilion was repaired and painted two coats inside and 
out. Hardwood floor was put down and concrete floors laid in the toilet rooms; living- 
rooms were papered. : 

Caretaker’s house at Durand-Eastman Park.—This house was painted and repaired 
inside and out. The roof was shingled and new water line was installed. 

Ontario Beach shelter—Picnic shelter was removed from a poor location near a 
boathouse and placed in the park near a street-car stop. A new brick foundation was 
erected and electricity was installed. 

Ontario candy factory—This building was moved from a poor location to a better 
one. It was repaired and painted. Sewers, gas, and electricity were installed. 

Hudson Avenue library site—The old house on this site was razed and material sal- 
vaged. The garage was removed to the caretaker’s house at Durand-Eastman Park. 

Cleaning of monuments.—Various monuments throughout the city were cleaned with 
acid and polished. 

Refectory near Durand-Eastman bathhouse.—A new building, 29 X 42 feet, with brick 
foundation was built opposite this bathhouse. The building was equipped with kitchen, 
tile flooring, and electricity. It has serving counters on three sides; a cesspool for sewage 
disposal was constructed. 

Durand-Eastman Park house-—General repairs were made at this location. 

Maplewood Park band stand.—This structure was painted and repaired throughout. 

House on Maplewood Terrace.—This house on city property was razed to make way 
for the approach to a new bridge. Materials were salvaged and used on other jobs. 

Cobbs Hill Skating Rink.—The old skating shelter was razed and a new structure, 
30X80 feet, erected. The new structure provides checking facilities for 2,000 people. 
It is equipped with a large club room with ornamental fireplace. It also contains a 
skate-repair shop, toilet facilities for men and women, and has a large refectory which 
may be opened inside or outside, depending on the season. 

Durand-Eastman old refectory.—This is a very large building used years ago as a 
public restaurant for visitors to the park. It has been repaired inside and out and the 
first floor redecorated. New bay windows and a large stone fireplace were built. This 
building has been turned over to the Boy Scouts organization and is used by boys not 
financially able to attend the regular Scout summer camps. 

Cobbs Hill Scout shelter —A new structure, approximately 30X60 feet, was built to 
accommodate Boy Scouts at this location. This building is very attractive, being of 
log-siding construction. It is equipped with a stone fireplace, kitchen, work shop, five 
Scout rooms, and toilet facilities. 

Municipal warehouse roof.—The gutters were repaired. 

Ontario Park barns.—These barns were repaired and made suitable for winter stor- 
age of park benches and miscellaneous park equipment. 

Refectory at Durand-Eastman zo0.—A new frame structure, 1517 feet, with counter 
on three sides was built and equipped with kitchen, water, and sewers. 

Seneca Park refectory—A new frame building, 18X25 feet, was constructed and 
equipped with serving counters on four sides and with electricity in the kitchen. 

Girl Scouts canteen.—This is a large building originally used for restaurant purposes 
but had been closed for four or five years. It is approximately 60X60 feet in size. It 
was completely remodeled and turned over to the Girl Scouts for camping purposes. A 
nine-foot fireplace was erected, stairways and windows were altered, ceilings were made 
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lower, and two coats of paint were applied inside and out. Electricity was installed and 
a large sleeping porch erected in the rear of the building. 

Manitou comfort station.—This structure had outlived its usefulness and was razed. 

Washington Park sidewalks—Concrete walks were constructed around various 
monuments to preserve the lawn. 

State Street—Old buildings were razed to make way for a bridge approach. Materials 
were stored for use by the department of public works. 

Charlotte dance hall.—This building was repaired and repainted. 

White Street—Two frame houses were razed in order to make way for a bridge ap- 
proach. 

City Hall Annex.—New offices were constructed and painted. 

St. Paul Street.—Several buildings were razed to make way for a bridge approach. 
The ground was graded for park purposes. 

Ridge Road bridge-—Materials were stored at this point and watchmen were neces- 
sary. 

Genesee Valley Park band stand.—This structure was painted and repaired. 

Summit Grove Park.—Much regrading was done and the new areas seeded. 

Seneca Park skating shelter—A new skating shelter, similar to others already de- 
scribed, was erected. 

Emerson and Glide streets——A tract of land municipally owned was graded and 
seeded. , 

State and Smith streets—Several buildings were torn down to provide space for a 
bridge approach. 

Hewthorne Drive—Genesee Valley Park.—This drive was subgraded for a distance of 
1,000 feet in preparation for a new road. 

Plymouth Avenue—An old deserted factory was demolished, the rubbish removed, 
and the site graded. 

Winton Road.—Several old municipally owned properties were razed and the mate- 
rials salvaged. 

Norton Street and St. Paul Street.-—An old monument and horse trough were re- 
moved from the middle of the street and new paving installed. This eliminated a seri- 
ous traffic hazard. 

Charlotte blast furnace.-—The city acquired this property as a site for a municipally 
owned pier. The tract consisted of about twenty-eight acres and was covered with 
miscellaneous buildings and trestles. These were demolished, broken up, the débris 
removed, and the tract graded. 

Smith Street bridge.—Old cellars were filled in and various plots of ground were graded 
to prepare a site for a municipally owned incinerator plant. 

Mt. Hope Cemetery.—Four acres of swamp land were tiled and drained and made 
available for burial purposes. This cemetery is municipally owned and the new plots 
will be sold. 

Byron Street Yard.—This is storage space for the Bureau of Public Works. Unskilled 
labor and masons were used in the erection of some new buildings at this location. 

Municipal Airport Refectory.—A new building, 24 X 47 feet, was built at this location. 
This building has serving counters on all sides and has been equipped with electricity. 
It contains a kitchen and suitable equipment to provide adequate restaurant facilities 
at the airport. 

Ridgeway and Driving Park Avenue.—Drainage ditches were cut along the shoulders 
of these highways. Underbrush and other débris were removed. 
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HAT will the third winter of unemployment mean in 

\ V some of the downstate counties in Illinois? That we have 

deficiency counties is acknowledged and understood," but 
How are they faring in the period of depression, and can the people 
survive during the coming winter on their own county resources, as 
is claimed by those who insist upon the principle of local responsi- 
bility for relief work? 

In August a brief survey was made of Franklin County in southern 
Illinois in an attempt to answer these questions. Ten towns in the 
county were visited, and various public officials and other persons 
who were likely to be able to give information were interviewed. 

Franklin County, which is one of the 101 outlying counties of 
Illinois, is the most important mining community in the state. Out 
of its population of 59,442 people, 12,287 worked in the mines 
during 1929.2 The entire community is dependent on the mining 
industry, the largest percentage of the breadwinners being miners 
and the remainder maintaining business and professional services 
for these miners and their families. 

The county throughout presents a most discouraging picture. All 
county relief has now been cut off. Since December 1, 1930, there 
have been no mothers’ pensions, no blind pensions, and no “pauper 
relief.”” At the time of this visit, all county officers, except those 
who collect sufficient fees to cover their salaries, had not been paid 
for three months. 

The people all seem to enjoy talking of the “good old days” when 
everyone had money. The years from 1915 to 1920 were years of 
great activity in the mines; people spent money freely, and there 
was a feeling that prosperity would never end. Since 1924, as in all 
coal-mining sections, there has been a general decline. In 1925 
Franklin County was struck by a severe cyclone, which killed many 
q t See this Review, IV, 222, article by Edna Zimmerman, “State Aid for Mothers’ 


Pensions in Illinois.” 
2 Forty-ninth Coal Report of Illinois (1929), Department of Mines and Minerals, 


p. 21. 
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people and destroyed much property. Some people say that they 
had never got a start since that time. There are fine public buildings 
in every small town, now in a bad state of repair. Every township in 
the county and the county itself are all deeply in debt. The county 
is not bonded; it is now about $200,000 in debt, and, although the 
issuing of bonds has been considered, it is said that this could never 
be carried by popular vote and furthermore the bonds could never 
be sold. The officials and others who are interested say that they 
see no way out. 

For eight or ten years the county has been making part of its pay- 
ments in orders, which have always been discounted. The county 
clerk and treasurer say that no one has any idea as to the amount 
against the county in orders. 

The assessed valuation of property has been lowered from $32,- 
216,417 in 1929 to $26,262,047 in 1931, making a per capita valuation 
for 1931 of about $435. The taxes seem to be coming in a little better 
this year than last. In 1929 about 65 per cent of taxes were paid. 

Three years ago Franklin County had thirty banks and today 
there are only seven doing business. There is no money. The sav- 
ings, investments, and means of making a living of rich and poor 
are gone. 

The miners in Franklin County do not live in camps but in small 
towns. Many of them have bought their own houses, while many are 
living in Building and Loan houses. They have been, as a whole, 
more independent than miners living in camps in company houses 
with company lighting and purchasing at company stores. They 
have been allowed to remain in Building and Loan houses in most 
of the towns because the companies did not want the houses empty. 
There has been no repair, and the houses everywhere are in a dilapi- 
dated condition. In many places the electric light meters have been 
“pulled.” Tht few company houses still occupied are very badly 
deteriorated so that it is hard to tell an occupied house from an 
abandoned one. 

The sheriff reports that there have been no evictions because of 
the lack of ability to pay rent, and the treasurer says that no proper- 
ty has been sold in the last two years for delinquent taxes. They have 
advertised in many cases, but have had no buyers. 
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The towns give the appearance of having “boomed” when there 
was money, of having made obligations in good times that cannot be 
met, and of finally having reached the place of giving up all hopes of 
ever getting out and back again. 

Some people in the community believe that it is the organization 
of the miners which has kept other industries out of the community. 
For any industry contemplating location here was met by organized 
labor with certain definite standards as to hours and wages that must 
be agreed to but that perhaps the new industry thought it could not 
afford to maintain. 

The whole northeastern and most of the eastern part of the county 
is entirely devoted to agriculture. However, the farm bureau agent 
says the rural population is only about 8,500. In 1925 there were 
2,300 farms in the county, averaging in size about 80 acres. The 
farmers have had a difficult time for many years—the soil is not 
naturally especially good and much of it has not been properly cared 
for. For the last three or four years the crops have been almost a 
total loss because of drought, but the oats and wheat crops have 
been excellent this year. There should be no lack of food among the 

farmers for the coming winter. 

The Franklin County farmers have taken advantage of the federal 

farm loan. One hundred and eighty farmers have borrowed $25,000, 
an average loan of $135. The farm bureau agent feels this has saved 
many of their farms and has made this year of good crops possible 
for many. But with the farms being so very small, it is almost im- 
possible for the farmers to help others than themselves. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


It is impossible to get the total amount of unemployment through- 
out the county. The mines that are operating are working so irregu- 
larly that most of the men who would be counted as the employed 
are working only one-half or one-third time. 

In addition to the lack of employment that has come to all mines 
through the depression in the coal industry there has been much 
time lost in the last few years because of labor troubles. These have 
been “‘wild cat” strikes agitated by so-called “communists” in oppo- 
sition to the installation of machinery and the division of work. 
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Many of the miners and, of course; the United Mine Workers of 
America have not been in sympathy with this agitation. 

There are twenty-seven mines in the county, some of the largest 
in the country and producing an excellent grade of coal. The dis- 
trict office of the United Mine Workers of America reports that nine- 
teen of these mines have worked in these last three years. Now there 
are only twelve mines going, and all of these are working very irregu- 
larly. One of the mine officials said that four more will probably 
open up rather soon but the remaining eleven show little prospects 
for opening (two of these are abandoned). According to the 1930 
Coal Report, sixteen of these mines were going in 1930, employing a 
total of 10,670. However, many of these men worked for very little 
time. The mines averaged 177 days for the year, ranging from 72 
days for one mine to 284 days for another. In most of these mines a 
“division of work” has been established, which means that a man 
may work half, third, or even smaller proportions of the time the 
mine is working. 

Because of the extensive and complete organization of the miners 
in this county, wages have kept up. Uniformly these wages are paid 
per diem: machine man (cutter) $10.07; loader (machine), $8.04; 
machinist (motormen, electric repairmen, etc.) $7.00; laborer (for 
different kinds of labor) $6.10—$5.95—$5.61. Hand loading is still 
used in a few mines; the pay for this is 84 cents a ton; however, a 
man is limited and seldom allowed to do a full day’s work. 

Although the pay per day is good, yet when one works so few days 
and has so many “check offs,” the pay check may be very small (one 
man told of a pay check for 10 cents, another for 61 cents). The 
term “check off,” which is so commonly heard in a mining commu- 
nity, perhaps demands some explanation although it is familiar 
enough to those who know miners and their work. It is general 
practice to deduct from the pay check various amounts, known as 
the “check off,” for different purposes. Each member of the local 
organization may be checked off for death benefits for members, for 
benefits in cases of illness of the miner and of his family, occasionally 
for medical and hospital care. The miners out of work often make 
appeals to those employed, who may vote a “check off” of 25 cents 
or more a member to give in aid. In the few cases where there are 
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company houses, the rent is deducted or, as the men say, “‘checked 
off.” The miner may also be “checked off” for the explosives he 
uses. These deductions from the pay check are made through the 
office of the mine. 

In West Frankfort, the two Orient mines now employ together 
over 2,000 men. In 1930, one worked 173, and the other 177, days.’ 
During 1931 these mines have had a good deal of labor trouble; one 
is just now opening after a three months’ strike. Both mines 
are operating on division of time. Another mine, employing usually 
about 400 men, has been down four or five months, having operated 
only 185 days in 1930. When this mine went into receivership, it 
closed owing the men for the last two “pays.”’ One of the three Old 
Ben Coal Corporation mines which used to employ 1,200 men has 
been down for six years; the other two, employing together about 
2,000 men, are both going now; they worked quite steadily during 
1930 and about half-time this year. They both have division of 
time, however. There are two mines belonging to the Peabody Coal 
Company, one employing about 7oo men. This mine worked 284 
days in 1930 and has been going steadily 4 or 5 days a week this 
spring and summer. There is no division of work there. The other 
Peabody mine has a pay-roll of over 400 men but worked only 72 
days in 1930 and only a few days in 1931. It had been down since 
March, but was expecting to start work within a few days. 

There are no other industries in West Frankfort, and although the 
majority of these miners now have some work, the time is so divided 
that the pay is not adequate to maintain a family. 

Benton has four mines but none of them is working at present. 
The Hart and Williams mine has been down for about eleven years, 
one Chicago, Wilmington, and Franklin mine has been down six or 
seven years. Both of these mines are now in the hands of receivers. 
The Middle Fork mine has not worked for seven years. This mine 
used to employ 1,200 men. Many of these men have found employ- 
ment in other mines, some have drifted away, but many have just 
been waiting. In a few cases, they have been allowed to remain in 
company houses and have existed in a very poor way. 

One mine, which had closed in April, 1930, and reopened Sep- 


™ 1930 Coal Report, p. 191. 
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tember 1 of that year, went down again in November, 1930, owing 
the 503 men employed for two “pays,” a sum of $20,000. Each man 
had had about 27 days’ work between September 1 and November 27 
and the pay for eight of those days is still coming to them, that is, 
the last two pay checks which covered the last month represented 
only eight days of work. A high per diem does not make up for this 
kind of irregularity. 

In the small town of Christopher one of the Old Ben mines, which 
employed about 500 men, had been shut down for thirty months. 
For the last four or five years this mine had worked in the winter 
and closed in the summer. Another Old Ben mine, which employs 
680 men, started on August 16, 1930, worked about three-fourths 
time until February, 1931, when it closed again. It has worked only 
during the winter months for the last three or four years. The people 
are waiting hopefully for this mine to open again, and one of the 
mine officials has said that this will probably happen before the 
coming winter. 

Zeigler has two mines belonging to Bell and Zoller Company, both 
of which are working now and employing about 1,800 men. These 
mines have worked about as regularly as any in the county. From 
the superintendent’s office it was learned that Number 1 worked 
149 days in 1928, 248 days in 1929, about 140 days in 1930, and 77 
days up to the middle of August, 1931; Number 2 worked 744 days 
in 1928, 191 days in 1929, 141 days in 1930, and 70 days up to the 
middle of August, 1931. 

Since January 15, 1931, these mines have been operating on divi- 
sion of time, and individual men have averaged about 2 days a 
week. As an illustration of common practice throughout the county 
the “check off” at these mines is given for 1931: 


May June July 
INOsE cn $1.00 $4.80 $6.75 
INGOs. 2.5.15 8.00 5.00 4-75 


This does not include rent because there are no company houses. 
That is, in three months, the sum of $12.55 was the “check off” from 
the nominal earnings of each miner in the first mine and $17.75 in 
the second. It is easy to see why the “pays” actually received are 
small even when the men are employed. 
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Although very few men in Zeigler are now actually unemployed, 
many of them are receiving very little pay. 

The two mines in Sesser both are “down” at present. Old Ben 
Number 16 closed eight years ago. This mine once employed 600 
men, but about half of them left Sesser, some of them to go to other 
mines, others into agriculture. The other mine closed April, 1931, 
failing to give the last “pay” to its 300 men. This mine had been 
running just a little over half-time for two years. 

The small village of Coello has one mine belonging to Old Ben 
Coal Corporation, which went down January, 1931, leaving 725 men 
without work. This mine has worked very irregularly in the last 
three or four years and in 1930 it worked only 93 days. This is not 
a machine mine, but the hand-loaders were not allowed to do a full 
day’s work. They usually made $4.50 to $5.00 a day. A few of the 
men in Coello are working in the mine at Valier, but practically all 
of them are unemployed. 

The town of Buckner is entirely dependent on Old Ben Number 
14, which has 700 men now on its pay-roll. This mine worked 240 
days in 1930 and is going 4 days a week this year. However, since 
1928 the mine has worked on divided time—the loaders and ma- 
chine men working 6 days and then laying off 6 days. 

In Royalton one mine belonging to the Franklin County Coal 
Company, which ncw employs 565 men, worked 163 days in 1930. 
They have had a good deal of labor trouble because of division of 
work; at one time part of the men were at work while others would 
not go back. About 125 men have been on strike for fifteen months. 
The mine is working now very irregularly. 

The village of Logan has one mine known as the Black Star, 
which employed 500 men until it was closed two years ago this fall. 
About 25 men go out from Logan to work in other mines. Except 
for these men, no one has work. One man interviewed said he had 
had 7 days’ work in these two years, 6 days wrecking the mine and 
1 day on the road; another man had had 2 days’ work, working on a 
cinder pile. 

Valier is a tiny little town with one mine known as the Valier 
Coal Company, now employing 600 men. There has been great ir- 
regularity of employment as the mine worked only 144 days in 1930 
and, up to the time of this survey, only 69 days this year. There is 
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part division of work here—the conveyor loaders get to work only 
about two-thirds of the time that the mine is going. In Valier there 
are company houses. In many cases the men are buying the houses 
and therefore must make regular payments and pay taxes. With the 
other “check offs” for dues, benefits, etc., the pay check is often for 
a very small amount. 

One wonders what the solution will be for this situation. One 
mine official feels that several of the mines will open before winter 
and that the situation will be better when industry in general is im- 
proved. But, on the whole, the officials are not optimistic. They 
seem to feel that the coal industry will never come back to its old 
importance. 

There are said to be agricultural prospects in this county, and 
with proper treatment of the land better crops could probably be 
produced. But men who have been in the mines are not welcomed 
by the farming community and probably cannot be assimilated by 
agriculture. They are said not to be willing to work for a dollar or 
a dollar and a half a day, the regular wage for a farm hand. A repre- 
sentative of the farming group said the miners immediately began 
talking of hours and “are not willing to work the farmer. hours.” 
He said there was such an unfriendly feeling between the farmers and 
the miners that not only would the farmer refuse to hire the miner 
but he would not enjoy dividing his food products with the miner 
who is unemployed. 

A prosperous dairyman who had been a miner for many years says 
that it is impossible for anyone other than a miner to realize how 
difficult it is for a man who has worked under ground for so many 
years to work in the hot sun or even at anything above ground. 
Most of them know nothing else and there is nothing else for them at 
present. While a few are picking fruit and gardening to a small ex- 
tent, most of them are just waiting for something to happen. There 
is no work for women and children; the few opportunities for house- 
work and cleaning are cut off because no one has money to pay for 
such services. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR RELIEF 


The relief for the county as a whole came, up to September, 1931, 
from two sources—the Governor’s Commission and the National 
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Red Cross. In several of the larger towns local organizations were 
formed and some money was raised. 

From December 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931, about $12,000 
was given to the people of Franklin County from the Governor’s 
Commission. There has been a county chairman who has given most 
of his time to the work and who understands the relief situation 
throughout the county in a rather thorough way. But he has not 
kept records which show how much of the money went to each town. 
In the larger communities where there was some local organization 
for relief (Benton, Christopher, Zeigler, West Frankfort, Sesser) he 
sent a share of each check which came to him. He went himself to 
the smaller communities every few weeks and gave out orders. 

Early in the spring a carload of potato seed and packages of dif- 
ferent kinds of garden seed for 1,500 families were bought from this 
fund. Apparently, many people were given seed who did not know 
how to cultivate the land. Everyone was encouraged to raise gar- 
dens, and the early vegetables were quite successful. Later, how- 
ever, due to the extreme heat and drought the gardens practically 
all burned out. 

There was little regularity about the giving out of the orders from 
the Governor’s Relief Fund, and since the early spring when the 
first gardens came on, the orders have only been for one dollar in 
lard and flour. 

The Red Cross started its work in the county in December, 1930, 
coming in at first as a drought relief measure and insisting that they 
would only help the farmers. They soon realized that the miners 
made up the large proportion of the people in need and that they 
must be helped. 

There are two towns with chapters of the Red Cross in Franklin 
County—Benton and West Frankfort. The Benton chapter lost 
$4,563 in the bank failure, but this amount was advanced by the 
National Red Cross and $5,000 was added. The last membership 
drive brought in only $100. This made a fund of approximately 
$10,000, which was expended by the Benton chapter. The money 
was used in the small communities and ten townships of the county. 
None of it was spent in Benton or in Frankfort townships, where 
they had their own Red Cross chapters. 
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Benton was the only station that the Red Cross maintained for 
these ten townships. It meant that many people walked fifteen to 
twenty miles for food. Sometimes. they had to wait almost all day 
because there might be as many as two hundred families to be cared 
for. They received weekly grocery orders, varying from $i.00 to 
$3.50—according to the size of the family—for flour, meal, cereal, 
potatoes, lard, beans, sugar, coffee (sometimes), dried fruit (some- 
times). A large amount of seed was also given out. 

The Red Cross helped some 425 families regularly and 1,500 fam- 
ilies in the county at some time. All these families were visited, not 
always before relief was given, but as soon as possible. One woman 
who had been a former county probation officer and who has main- 
tained her interest did most of the investigating. The Red Cross 
closed its work in this county the first of May. Since then there has 
been no help given except the few one-dollar orders which the chair- 
man of the Governor’s Commission has given out in lard and flour. 
This last month (August, 1931) there has been only $500 to spend for 
the whole county. 

Aside from these two general resources, there was the local relief 
given out in each town and the help given by the miners to one an- 
other. It is impossible not to believe that the people of Franklin 
County have made a desperate struggle to help themselves. They 
have a few individuals who, although they are not trained social 
workers, have shown unusual ability and devotion in the organiza- 
tion of the work. There has been very little waste and duplication 
because a few people have been interested in the county as a whole. 

During the winter of 1930-31 they made many county and local 
drives for clothing and for food. One woman said, ‘We have abso- 
lutely cleaned out our clothes closets and have no place to turn.” In 
each town visited, however, they were making plans for some organi- 
zation for the coming winter because everyone seems of the same 
opinion that “it will be much worse than the last.” One minister, 
who has given of his time with great devotion and who seems like a 
“prophet in the wilderness,” said, ““The children of Franklin County 
have no shoes; they can come to school barefooted until the first of 
November, but then—then they must all have shoes.” 

Although many of the little gardens did not mature because of the 
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heat, there has been an abundant crop of frui:. People lived for a 
time on blackberries. In August and September the peach trees were 
loaded down with beautiful fruit, and the people were being urged to 
can as much as possible. But on every hand one heard the cry, “We 
have no cans.’”’ Many people, however, were drying bushels of 
peaches, and those who could get receptacles of any kind were 
canning fruit and vegetables. 

To make matters worse, Franklin County has cut off all forms of 
public assistance since December, 1930, in spite of the need of relief 
arising from the unemployment situation. Following the Illinois 
statutory regulations, mothers’ pensions, blind pensions, county 
medical care, and the old “pauper” relief were formerly given. In 
the years 1929 and 1930 more than $55,000 was distributed annually 
in public assistance as follows: 


1929 1930 


“Pauper relief”........ $29,205.74 “Practically the same” 
Blind pensions......... 13,054.00 $14,235.00 
Mothers’ pensions...... 14, 235.00 About 16,000.00 
County doctor......... 460.00 679.55 
Hospital care (1929-30)............02 $431.75 


The term “pauper relief”? applied to these unemployed men is an 
indication of how hard the situation is, but of course having no out- 
door relief at all is even worse. The only “pauper relief” given out 
now is that given by township supervisors individually in case of 
very extreme suffering with a promise of reimbursement by the town- 
ship when there are funds. 

There are thirty-four inmates now in the county almshouse, and 
the county is supposed to pay 75 cents per diem for each inmate to 
the man who is called the ‘‘keeper,”’ who is now holding orders on the 
county for several thousand dollars. However, one public official 
said that the “keeper” could not continue to keep the house open 
and that he had already been told that the old people must be re- 
moved. Apparently the present arrangement cannot go on. But 
where are the thirty-four old people to go? 

Community relief —Benton, the county seat of Franklin County 
(population of 8,692), is a very nice-looking little city. There are 
eight large grade-school buildings comparatively new, but now in 
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bad state of repair and with unkempt yards. There are a number of 
large church buildings, but the minister of one of the largest churches 
said that they are all deeply in debt. The ministers have apparently 
been receiving little or nothing in the way of salaries themselves. 

The city and the schools are badly in debt. The grade-school 
teachers were paid only half of their salaries for the past year and 
that came at the end of the year. They have been told that there is a 
possibility of receiving all next year’s salary but have been given no 
promises as to when they may get the remainder of what the schools 
owe them for last year. The average salary of the grade-school 
teacher is $85 a month for an eight months’ school. 

Three years ago Benton had three banks, but all of them have 
closed; one attempted reorganization but failed the second time. 
One bank has paid 15 per cent, but the others have paid nothing. 

The relief given in Benton during the last year has come from the 
United Charities, a local organization, from the Governor’s Com- 
mission, and from money raised by the members of the Franklin 
County Mining Company Local. The same individuals were inter- 
ested in it all, and one feels there was excellent co-operation, no 
duplication, and a splendid attitude of helpfulness and appreciation 
of the need of service. 

About Thanksgiving time (1930), after their last bank had failed 
and the last mine had “gone down,” the people in Benton realized 
that funds for relief must be raised. The American Legion had al- 
ways maintained a community fund, most of which was used at 
Christmas time. This fund, $2,800, was lost in the bank, and the 
impetus for the Benton United Charities came from these people. 
About $1,300 was contributed locally in money to this fund from 
December 1 to March 1. There is no way of estimating the dona- 
tions of clothing and food. The schools had a “‘food day” every week 
when each child brought a potato or other food. On each Saturday 
the Boy Scouts canvassed the town, gathering up food and clothing 
which people left on their front porches. The various church organi- 
zations sewed, mended, and gave food. 

A minister in Benton, who keenly feels his public responsibilities 
and who has shouldered a very heavy burden, organized the United 
Charities, through which the funds from the Governor’s Commission 
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were distributed. An attempt was made to visit the home of every 
family asking for assistance. A “charity store” was opened where 
food and clothing were given out and not sold. The men who were 
getting help gave their services in the store. There were 374 families 
who received regular weekly rations; many others came at different 
times. Different rations consisting of flour, lard, beans, corn meal, 
oatmeal, sugar (sometimes), skimmed milk (at times) were given for 
different-sized families. Until the work was organized out over the 
county, four or five men walked seventeen miles every week, carry- 
ing “gunny sacks” to get food. Many came several miles. 

The Orient Coal mines furnished 12,000 tons of coal which was 
distributed in Benton. The township loaned its truck, and men re- 
ceiving help hauled the coal. Every morning at the store there were 
many men begging to drive the truck. The Benton United Charities’ 
organization feels confident from their experience that most able- 
bodied men would rather work than be idle and most men would 
rather earn “board and keep” for their families than have it given 
to them. The United Charities closed its work about May 1. 

When the Franklin County Mining Company mine went down on 
November 27, 1930, there were 503 men without their last pay 
checks, representing some 1,500 and more people who were left 
with no income, no foodstuffs, and no credit. None of them at this 
time had savings because the savings of Benton had gone in the bank 
failures. This group of miners has shown great spirit; they appeared 
on the streets in parades with hunger banners floating. They have 
gone out “begging,” as they say, from other mine locals whose men 
have work. They have been given time on the Harrisburg, Illinois, 
radio station, and have sent out appeals. However, most of them 
are now in destitute circumstances. They say they have “begged”’ 
until they can ‘“‘beg” no more. In various ways they have raised 
about $15,000 from December 1, 1930, until the close of last sum- 
mer. Besides the money, they were sent truckloads of food and 
some clothing “from every place around.” Since the mine closed 
the last of November, 1930, they have given out food rations every 
Saturday with the exception of four. The last two months they have 
given only lard, flour, and occasionally skimmed milk. Before that 
time they gave flour, lard, beans, sugar, rice, and coffee. 
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One miner from this group said to the visitor, ““We’ve he’ped each 
other, missus, until we can’t he’p no more.” 

West Frankfort, with a population of 14,692, is the largest city in 
the county and probably the most thriving. There is more employ- 
ment and there are still two banks going. Between December, 1930, 
and May 20, 1931, $3,789 in relief came from the Red Cross. The 
National Red Cross gave $1,900, they received about $400 from the 
Governor’s Commission, and they raised the remainder locally. This 
money was given out in orders on the stores for groceries, $5.00 for 
a family of five during winter months. 

In the early spring the Red Cross gave out four-dollar packages 
of different kinds of seed. The Building and Loan Association gave 
men leases on vacant lots for planting. 

From the beginning, the miners have apparently been somewhat 
opposed to the Red Cross, feeling that it was mainly interested in 
the farmers and in the people who had been formerly cared for by 
county relief. The miners refused to contribute to the Red Cross and 
organized “the Miner’s Relief Association.” The relief furnished 
by this organization was administered through the Salvation Army. 

The Miner’s Relief began their work in January, 1931, and are 
giving out a few orders at the present time (six or eight orders had 
been given out the last week in August). They have expended ap- 
proximately $4,000 which was contributed by miners at work. They 
bought food and gave out rations. But the rations were not large, 
and the rule was that none should exceed $3.00. They do not know 
how many families they have helped, but on May 4, 1931, for ex- 
ample, they gave rations to 67 families, representing 251 people, 
spending $97.97 for food used besides that in stock. This Associa- 
tion has $60.00 left in its treasury, and its advisory board is $200 in 
debt. They say it is very difficult to raise money, now that people 
have given to the limit. However, the secretary of the Association 
says that there are 430 families in West Frankfort at the present 
time in serious need. 

Recently one of the large dairies has been giving fifty gallons of 
skimmed milk daily through the Salvation Army. Children are al- 
lowed to come there and drink all the milk they care for and carry 
some home for the families’ use. 
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There was not so good co-operation and organization in the relief- 
giving of West Frankfort as there might have been. It is difficult to 
learn the real amount of need. The Red Cross organization with 
business men officials feels that the need was rather adequately met, 
while the Miner’s Association feels that there were many people in- 
adequately cared for. Both organizations think that the coming win- 
ter will be very difficult. 

Christopher, with a population of 4,244, has had a difficult time 
because both its mines are down. In December, 1930, a local United 
Charities was organized. They raised locally $1,058.92 and received 
$477.87 from the Governor’s Commission. The officers of the two 
mines contributed $52.00. They gave out grocery orders—$1.50- 
$3.00 in bacon, beans, potatoes, flour, and sugar—to about forty- 
five families, regularly, and others occasionally. They tried to in- 
vestigate each application for aid and, of course, they knew most of 
the families very well. They also knew of many people who did not 
come to them but who needed help. These cases were also visited by 
members of the Woman’s Club. 

The Miner’s Local solicited food and clothes and took care of 
forty to fifty families for a few months. 

These organizations closed their work in May and since that time 
the only relief has been that of one-dollar orders in lard, flour, and 
soap from the Governor’s Commission, every two weeks, to about 
thirty families. 

The people who have been in charge of the work are getting ready 
to reorganize, as they are expecting a harder winter than last year. 
They are wondering especially where sufficient clothing will come 
from to keep their people warm through the winter months. 

Zeigler is a little town with a population of 3,790 and with about 
85 per cent of the men in the mining industry. All the streets of the 
town run into the circle where the building that houses the palatial 
offices of the Bell and Zoller mines is located. It is a large brick 
building with white pillars, very outstanding in this city of small, 
rather rundown buildings and houses, quite significantly expressive 
of the domination of the mines over the community. Everyone in 
town was excited and happy because this was the first time that both 
mines had been running on the same day for a long time. There is 
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actually at the present time little unemployment in Zeigler, but the 
work is very irregular. 

The relief work of Zeigler was mostly carried on through the 
Woman’s Club. There has been little regular relief; in two families 
where there is tuberculosis they have sent in milk, eggs, and medi- 
cine. For one of these families they raised $60 among the various 
organizations to pay a “hired girl.”” At Christmas time they sent 
twenty baskets and have “followed up” with food occasionally in a 
few of these families. They have tried to find work for the men and 
have placed eighteen or twenty with the help of the mine officials. 

The men are employed so irregularly that they must be helped 
through emergencies and extra expense. It is now very difficult to 
raise money in Zeigler. This last year the Christmas Seals sale 
netted $150 when in 1929 it was $350. In the last two years rents 
have been cut in half. The Zeigler library which is sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club should get about $800 from taxes, but this year it is 
getting only $300, as taxes are not coming in. 

In the town of Sesser with a population of 2,300 there is practically 
no employment. Last December it was learned through registration 
that there were 450 men out of work. Just after Christmas the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary started the organization of the United Chari- 
ties. This organization expended approximately $200 which came 
from the Governor’s Commission, $200 more which was raised 
locally, and some $800 or $900 worth of merchandise. The Methodist 
Church furnished lard; another church gave bacon. The people were 
encouraged to give food rather than money. 

Three women from the Woman’s Club tried to visit every family 
that asked help. About fifty-four families were supplied weekly with 
grocery orders, and many others were helped occasionally. A 
printer in the town turned his printing office into a supply station. 

Sesser made some attempt at public work. They paid $150 to 
men for cleaning the streets, and more than six hundred loads of 
rubbish were hauled out. These men were paid in groceries. 

The Red Cross gave out fifty bushels of potato seed and packages 
of all kinds of garden seed in Sesser. For two or three months they 
helped eight families regularly. The Miner’s Local had lost its 
money in the bank failure and was not able to help its people. People 
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had sufficient coal last winter as they were given all the refuse coal 
they needed. The men and women of Sesser feel that the great prob- 
lem which they will not be able to meet this winter will be the fur- 
nishing of fuel and clothes. 

Logan, Coello, Royalton, and Valier are all small places where 
they had no local organizations but received help from the Gover- 
nor’s Commission, the Red Cross, and in a few cases from the United 
Charities at Benton. 

In Logan, a small community of about 800 people, there is no em- 
ployment. The people like to talk of the thriving conditions of 
ten years ago, when there were 2,000 people all working steadily, 
when they had three doctors, and a lively business section. One man 
said, “You could have come into this town and in an hour’s time 
have raised $200 on the streets for a family. Think of the condition 
we are all in now.” The town looks abandoned; one can hardly tell 
in many cases which houses are occupied and which are not. About 
fifteen families still live in company houses; every little while the 
rumor gets about that the houses are to be wrecked, and the people 
get in a panic. 

Two men, neither of whom had had work for two years, were 
talking with a visitor about their children. When confronted with the 
question, “‘But how have you managed to get along?” they looked 
at each other, then at the questioner, and replied, ‘“Now you’ve 
asked us a question we cannot answer.” 

Practically all the families in Logan received Red Cross orders 
last winter, but this summer they are receiving only lard and flour 
from the Governor’s Commission which supplement the little garden 
produce which they have. 

Coello is an interesting little village with about goo people, many 
of them French, but with a sprinkling of all nationalities. Only a 
few people have work; the others are just waiting. This place is not 
so miserable in appearance, for the people have apparently been 
thrifty. But now they have lost their savings, partly in bank fail- 
ures. They have owned their own homes and kept them up well. 
But they wonder what is in store for them as the winter approaches. 
When a stranger drives into the main street, they come from all di- 
rections and gather around to hear if there may be some good news. 
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These people have been helped irregularly as the Governor’s Com- 
mission and the Red Cross came into town to give out orders. 

Royalton has 2,110 people who have had a most difficult time. 
The Red Cross came in every two weeks from January to May and 
expended $250 each time in grocery orders. The Elks from Herrin, 
Illinois, spent $25 at the local store at Christmas time for the Royal- 
ton people. No local funds could be raised in Royalton as no one 
had money, but neighbors helped each other as much as possible. 
The local union raised a little fund and gave three dollars’ worth of 
groceries weekly to eighteen of the most needy families for a month. 

The people feel that the problem will be greater this winter as 
they were furnished all the coal they needed last year, and this they 
will not have during the coming winter. They are also wondering 
where they will get sufficient clothes to send the children decently to 
school. 

HEALTH 

The health facilities of Franklin County are entirely inadequate; 
there is no county-wide organization; and no one seems to be inter- 
ested in the problem as a whole. The state department of health has 
a doctor who covers twelve counties including Franklin and who is 
interested primarily in the control of contagious and infectious 
diseases. During the last year he reports that fifteen thousand peo- 
ple have been immunized in the county for diphtheria. About go per 
cent of this work was free, the toxin furnished by the state depart- 
ment of health and given to the people by local doctors. This doctor 
says that in spite of the malnourished condition of the children there 
has been no increase in communicable diseases during the last year 
or two due, he thinks, to the drive for immunization and vaccination 
by the state health department. 

Last year there was an epidemic of typhoid fever, and there were 
thirty-five cases in Franklin County. This was traced to bad sewage 
disposal, which was finally cleared up. 

There were 350 cases of open tuberculosis in the county according 
to a survey made in 1930. These people are all in their homes, as 
there is no state provision for their care and Franklin County has 
no money for private care. There is little educational work done, 
and no provision for special care or follow-up in the home. 
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There has been much trachoma in the southern part of the state. 
The state department of health has held trachoma clinics, and from 
these twelve southern counties one hundred cases have been sent 
by the state to the Illinois Eye and Ear Hospital in Chicago for 
treatment. 

The children in the schools are examined, weighed, and measured 
when this state doctor gets around, but no follow-up work is done. 
The state department of health sends out much educational litera- 
ture on health. This representative takes it with him through the 
county and gives it to the children to distribute from door to door. 

There is a county doctor, but he is no longer functioning as the 
county has no money to pay him. In 1929 he was paid $460.00 and 
in 1930, $679.55. He will not go out on cases now because he knows 
he will receive no pay. 

There is no county hospital or county fund for hospital care. Peo- 
ple who cannot pay cannot now get hospital care. One miner told 
the visitor of the difficult time they had had getting an operation 
for the wife of one of their men. They knew that she would die un- 
less she were cared for. One doctor said that he would operate if 
they raised $50 for the hospital expenses. The miner said, “It was 
a sight, missus, the time we had.”’ They finally “begged” the money 
a little here and there, the woman was taken care of, and he said, 
“She’s livin’ and carin’ for her children today.” 

In West Frankfort the seven miners’ locals maintain a hospital 
and have organized what they call “the West Frankfort Medical 
Association.”’ The hospital has between sixty and seventy beds, and 
there are two surgeons. The miners are “checked off” $1.25 from a 
month’s pay for the hospital, and for this the miner and his de- 
pendents are entitled to hospital care. 

The doctors have been generous with their services and are doing 
a great amount of “charity work.’’ Many people said their doctors 
would come because they had always paid when they had work. 
Other people said that they couldn’t get doctors to come. 

The woman who made the investigation for the Red Cross 
throughout the county said she had got confinement care for the 
forty-two mothers known to her who had babies last winter. She 
called the doctor nearest the case and made all the arrangements. 
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She tried not to impose on any one doctor, but divided the cases 
and got very good co-operation from the doctors as a whole. 

Three towns in the county have school nurses, West Frankfort 
has a full-time nurse, and Christopher and Zeigler share a nurse. 
Both of these women were on vacation and could not be interviewed, 
but certainly from the 1930-31 annual report of the West Frankfort 
school nurse, one feels good work was done there. They have a 
school for crippled children, they brought in two orthopedic special- 
ists from St. Louis and held an orthopedic clinic where 49 children 
were examined, 21 of whom were brought in from neighboring towns. 
Three children were sent to hospitals for surgical care and braces, 
and built-up shoes were furnished for several others. They held a 
preschool clinic in each school at the end of the year for children who 
will enter school next fall—go children were examined. All school 
children were weighed, measured, and inspected at the beginning of 
school and again at the close. Children who were underweight were 
weighed each month by the nurse. There were 600 underweight at 
the beginning of the year, while in April there were under 300. Free 
milk was supplied during the year to those underweight. 

Although few data could be obtained for the towns of Christopher 
and Zeigler, apparently much the same kind of work was carried on 
by their joint school nurse. These two towns will not have the funds 
to keep their nurse for the coming year, but they hope the state de- 
partment of health will take her and some of her services will still 
be given to them. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON THE CHILDREN 


Schools.—The school districts throughout the county are deeply 
in debt. They have large school buildings, but no funds to keep them 
in repair. The elementary and secondary schools are administered 
by different boards, the high schools are district schools. The high 
schools have kept up nine-month terms while the elementary and 
rural schools have only an eight-month term. In order to get the 
state school fund they must maintain school for eight months. 

The teacher’s salaries have been cut in most of the rural districts 
and in many of the towns. Two rural teachers had a 50 per cent 
cut this year—they were receiving $100 a month and will now teach 
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for $50. The lowest salary paid a teacher in the county for the com- 
ing year is $45 a month. The teachers in Benton are paid $85, in 
some other places as much as $90. The districts have not been able 
to pay the teachers in money; in Benton they received at the end of 
the year one-half of their salaries in cash, the remainder in orders on 
which they cannot collect. The Logan teachers received no money 
during the year, and their orders, if they were fortunate enough 
to find a purchaser, were heavily discounted. In Christopher the 
teachers were paid in cash five months during the year. West Frank- 
fort teachers were paid in cash six and one-half months and for two 
months in scrip, which was discounted only 3 per cent; while the 
little town of Zeigler was able to pay its teachers throughout the 
year. Two school superintendents are of the opinion that such a 
financial situation has great influence on the morale of the teachers 
and hence on the whole school. They are able in some cases to keep 
only the less progressive teachers and usually only the ones whose 
parents or family live in the community can afford to work under 
such uncertain financial conditions. 

School atiendance.—There is no county attendance officer. The 
county superintendent’s wife is called an attendance officer, but she 
spends all her time assisting in the office. It seems quite generally 
true that the school attendance over the county was kept up very 
well throughout the year. Some people report that the children real- 
ly came better clad than they had been for the last two years, as there 
was a great effort to care for them. In one town the attendance 
fell off markedly during the last two months of school because of 
lack of clothing. In a few other communities the children were late 
in getting started to school because they could not go until they were 
supplied with clothes. 

The great question in everyone’s mind at the time of this survey 
was how they could get the children sufficiently clothed to be started 
to school this fall. Everywhere they are ragged and barefoot. In 
one town twin brothers, sixteen years of age, who are in high school, 
said they had had only two days’ work this summer. They picked 
strawberries and earned enough money to buy each of them a new 
suit of overalls, which they are keeping to wear to school. They have 
no shoes, but say they can go barefooted for awhile. 
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The West Frankfort school nurse reports less absence because of 
illness this past year than the year before, but more health work was 
done in West Frankfort than anywhere else in the county. 

One of the real problems throughout the county is the procuring 
of necessary school books for all the children. The Illinois law pro- 
vides that school boards shall buy books for children who cannot get 
their own, but because of lack of funds this is not done. In each 
community a real drive was put on for books, the children were urged 
to bring their old books to sell, and these were sold cheaply. They 
were then urged to give any left for the use of children who could not 
buy. In this way and by “doubling up” they managed. One high- 
school boy said that he did not want to go back to school because he 
could have no books and last year he tried to do his work without 
some of his books and found it very difficult. 

There was little relief given through the schools because the teach- 
ers had nothing to give. In one town a few children were fed at 
school, and in another about forty children were fed daily at school 
for two months. The Boy Scouts in the last town sponsored this 
feeding, solicited and gathered up the food, and two or three women 
ran the lunchrooms and prepared things at the school. 

Dependency and delinquency.—For over fifteen years until Decem- 
ber, 1930, Franklin County had had a probation officer. She was a 
general social worker handling relief, supervising mothers’ pension 
cases, following up health work, and working with the children. Be- 
cause of lack of funds, this work has been discontinued. 

According to the court docket, dependency and delinquency have 
not increased in the county, and the number of cases during the last 
three years has been very small. The sheriff, the county judge, and 
the ex-probation officer say there is no doubt that more young people 
are getting into trouble in this period of idleness and deprivation of 
even the necessities of life. The sheriff went over the jail entries, 
explaining that they were all young people, many of them juveniles 
being brought in for burglary, hold-ups, petty thieving, etc. The 
judge also says there has been an increase in the cases of wife and 
child desertion and non-support, but there is not much to be done 
when the man has no work. 

There is little to be gained by bringing children into court when 
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the only disposition which the court can make is to send the boys to 
the St. Charles Industrial School, in the northern part of the state, 
where there are many seriously delinquent boys from the Chicago 
metropolitan area. The only resource for the girls is a similar “state 
school” at Geneva. There is no state home or school for dependent 
children where the county does not have to pay. They have no 
funds to board children in private homes or in private institutions. 
There are now five children placed in private orphanages, the county 
owes one orphanage $1,500, and the other between $200 and $300. 
Several officials said there was no doubt that children were sent to 
the industrial schools as delinquents when the treatment they needed 
was a good home with sympathetic supervision, all because of lack 
of funds. Certainly the need for a state equalization fund and state 
welfare supervision is clearly shown in the poverty-stricken coal- 
mining communities like Franklin. 

When the fund for mothers’ pensions in Franklin County was 
entirely cut off in December, 1930, there were 96 mothers with 319 
children who were left without this support. They had only been 
given five dollars a month for each child, which was most inadequate, 
but this was, after all, a regular allowance that gave a certain amount 
of security. The plight of these mothers and children is a very serious 
one that the state will in the long run find it necessary to carry. 

Health and nutrition—Very little accurate data could be col- 
lected regarding the actual physical condition of the children of this 
county. There is no general adequate physical inspection and follow- 
up system. In West Frankfort, Christopher, and Zeigler the school 
nurse weighed the children and got help and some follow-up work 
with milk and proper food for the cases of malnutrition. In Benton 
the Woman’s Club came into the schools, weighed and measured the 
children, and sent reports home to the parents. The superintendent 
feels little was actually gained by this because no records were kept 
and no follow-up study made. 

The representative of the state board of health in this district ex- 
amined the children when he “got to them,” but with no regularity, 
no foliow-up, and apparently with no records kept. He says, how- 
ever, that there are many seriously malnourished children all over 
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the county and that there will undoubtedly be a reaping of tubercu- 
losis, malformation, and disease of every kind due to lowered vitality. 

Driving into one little town, the main street seemed to buzz with 
excited people. It appeared that an adolescent girl had just fainted. 
“They had a difficult time bringing her out of it.” They were all 
saying that she had not had sufficient food for months and they be- 
lieved that this was the explanation of her condition. In another town 
the doctor said that in one family the baby died of starvation and a 
girl seventeen years of age was almost dead when he found her and 
had the neighbors bring in food. 

The woman who did the investigating for the Benton United 
Charities and the Red Cross said that there were hundreds of chil- 
dren out over Franklin County who had not had a balanced meal 
for two years. 

No conclusions could be drawn as to the amount of milk children 
were getting. In the smaller communities there were a few cows and 
an occasional goat. They looked very poorly fed—staked out in dry 
patches. 


Both children and adults are barefooted and ragged, but at this 
time of the year they can live that way. In August there is fruit 
and some vegetables are accessible to :nany of the people—but one 
shudders with them at the thought of winter and no food in a com- 
munity where their own resources are absolutely drained. 

WILMA WALKER 
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REGISTRATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS: 


social workers, that one is merely presenting another evi- 
dence of the insistently growing consciousness of social 
work as a profession. 

Since one of the attributes assigned to a profession by all those 
who have discussed’ the professional aspects of social work is that a 
profession is self-critical, it will be necessary, in the course of this 
paper, to examine critically, within the limits of time, energy, and 
mind, some of the facts with respect to the registration of social 
workers, as well as with respect to registration of some other pro- 
fess' uns. 

The primary thesis which I wish to present is that the registration 
or certification of social workers is a problem with which the pro- 
fessional body of social workers must deal directly, simply, and en- 
ergetically; that, in so dealing with the problem, they will follow 
paths that have been blazed for them by other professions and pro- 
fessional bodies; that, in so dealing with it, there will arise thoughts 
of the establishment of some uniformity of registration and certifica- 
tion, and of the standards of training, experience, and conditions of 
service which are involved in either or both of the processes of regis- 
tration and certification. It may be desirable to suggest some precise 
method of accomplishing all this in the course of this paper, which 
may have the amused or bemused attention of any of the organiza- 
tions to whom the matter might be referred. (After all, this is a 
paper, and not a contract.) 

Our discussion is undoubtedly precipitated by the California in- 
cident? which began with the discussion in the California State Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1927. At that time, there was some dis- 
cussion of registration of social workers. The legislation that was 
introduced into the 1928 legislature, however, was not sponsored by 
the social workers group particularly, but by the California League 


()= must take it for granted, in discussing registration of 


« Paper read at the National Conference of Social Work, Minneapolis, June, 1931. 


2 See this Review, September, 1931, p. 484. 
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of Women Voters. After the bill had been allowed to languish for a 
while in both the house and the senate in California without the 
attention of social workers, it suddenly did arouse the attention of 
many of them, particularly of certain influential executives, was 
opposed strenuously, and was defeated. Since then, a committee of 
social workers has been at work in drafting a new and, perhaps, a 
different bill. This committee has decided to report in favor of a 
system of voluntary registration. 

The difficulties involved in the California bill were difficulties 
that may prove indigenous to other bills and other situations. Hence, 
though we may not discuss the precise situations that arose in Cali- 
fornia, and the specific provisions of the California bill, the general 
implications of some of those situations and provisions will be dis- 
cussed. 

Let us, for a moment, turn our attention to the extent of our prob- 
lem. Assuming that there is a registration of social workers, or 
certification of social workers, throughout the United States, how 
many social workers are involved and who are they? It is probable, 
as most of you know, that neither of these two questions can be 
answered adequately or precisely. 

At the Cleveland Conference of Social Work, Mr. Ralph G. Hurlin 
presented a paper entitled “Measuring the Demand for Social 
Workers,” in which he estimated that there were probably 25,000 
paid professional social work positions in the United States. Mr. 
Hurlin’s estimate was based on data secured from twenty-five cities 
and included allowance made for projection of such data both into 
rural communities and into other cities. 

It is almost impossible to say whether or not there are 25,000 
trained social workers in the United States, even if we define training 
to include valuable experience. It is, of course, true that there are 
many persons who are engaged in the application of various proc- 
esses of social work who are not amenable to the usual administrative 
controls exercised upon any one of the 25,000 professional social 
workers that might be inferred to be at work, from Mr. Hurlin’s esti- 
mate. There are persons involved in medical social work, family 
service, child-caring, and other well-established fields of social work 
who, either because of a particular or peculiar sectarian organization 
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of their activities, or as part-time or even voluntary public officials, 
add vastly to the number of persons engaged or involved in the appli- 
cation of social work processes. 

The fact that there are many such people and the fact that they 
are involved in applying, in their own way, what should be the well- 
established social work techniques might be considered the first and 
one of the most important problems involved in the registration of 
social workers. It is a problem to which we shall revert when we dis- 
cuss a plan for registration. 

It should be observed, of course, at this juncture, that both in the 
sectarian and in the public-service fields, relatively important prog- 
ress is being made in professionalizing, in standardizing, and in mak- 
ing more effective the application of the various social work proc- 
esses. The establishment of forty-one diocesan offices, looking to- 
ward the good administration of Catholic social work, and the estab- 
lishment of at least three Catholic training-schools for social work ; the 
extraordinarily rapid professionalization of the field of Jewish social 
work, and the attempt at co-ordination of training here; the increase of 
professionally trained social workers in public service throughout the 
country to such an extent that in some instances the public service 
has become a serious drain on the professional staffs of private social 
agencies—all of these are hopeful and helpful signs. However, the 
present, situation stil] presents a serious problem to be resolved in 
establishing registration of social workers. 

The registration of members of other professions has always car- 
ried along with it some attempt to define the kind of training that 
was a necessary prerequisite to actual registration. I shall, for a 
moment, skip entirely the subject of the type of examination, except 
for incidental reference, because that may belong to the field of 
certification, which is to be discussed by someone else. 

However, the impulse to define training refers not only to the at- 
tempt to define professional training, but also to the attempt to 
define preprofessional training. 

If legislation with respect to registration of social workers were to 
follow legislation with respect to registration of members of other 
professions, there would undoubtedly be reference to the kind of pre- 
professional training and the kind of professional school in which the 
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professional training is to be received. Naturally, this raises a series 
of problems, many of which have already been discussed in the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers when that Association attempted 
to establish standards for junior and senior membership. Briefly, of 
course, it will be necessary for each particular state, since this un- 
doubtedly will be a matter left to the various states, to determine 
whether, for example, preprofessional training shall consist only of a 
four-year high-school course; or a four years’ high-school plus two 
years’ college course; or a four years’ high-school plus two years’ 
college course in certain specific subjects; or graduation from an ap- 
proved college. All of this in addition to definite professional training. 

It would also be necessary for the various states to define the ex- 
tent to which professional training shall be given. Shall professional 
training consist of a two years’ course in a professional school, or a 
three years’ course, or a four years’ course? Shall a professional 
course be limited by the amount of work previously done by the ap- 
plicant for registration in an approved college? Shall it be limited 
by the amount of experience that the applicant for registration may 
have had under supervision in an approved agency? What prepro- 
fessional schools will be listed as approved by the various states? 
What colleges will be listed as approved for this purpose by the vari- 
ous states? Who shall advise the various states with respect to the 
approved schools? Shall membership in the Association of Schools 
of Professional Social Work be prima facie evidence that good train- 
ing is received in the schools constituting such membership? Will 
it be possible for people in the various states to receive training, or 
will they have to acquire training at great expense and great incon- 
venience? 

All of these are problems on which the experience of other pro- 
fessions, as we shall see, can throw some light. However, they are 
problems that need to be resolved by our own professional group. 
We may be sure that the various state legislatures that may become 
involved in acting on legislation looking toward the registration of 
social workers, will need adequate and quite objective advice. 

It is my understanding that Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett has esti- 
mated that the schools that are members of the Association of 
Schools of Professional Social Work have been graduating an average 
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of 355 persons per year during the past five years. It is obvious, on 
this basis, that it would be impossible to limit registration, at this 
time, solely to the graduates of these schools. 

Registrants in some of the professions, such as law and medicine, 
in certain states in the United States, must not only satisfy the ap- 
propriate board or person with respect to preprofessional training 
and professional training received under adequate auspices, but must 
also satisfactorily establish the fact that they have served a period of 
apprenticeship in well-conducted offices, or hospitals, or other insti- 
tutions. Shall such a preliminary requirement be added before a 
person may be registered and given the right to practice our pro- 
fession? 

At this point, it might be well to interject a very disturbing fact— 
that in the case of a number of the other professions, registration is 
really in the name of the best interests of the public and is advised 
because of the fact that the practitioners of these professions engage 
in individual activities in their profession and are responsible (except 
for regulatory practices on the part of their own profession) for their 
own conduct. In other words, they are independent; they are not 
engaged by boards, generally speaking; they do not have direct re- 
sponsibility to representatives of the public for the daily routine of 
their activities. 

There are, of course, certain professions, such as that of teaching, 
where the situation resembles, in this respect, the situation in the 
field of social work. The fact that the practice of social work is al- 
most exclusively a practice under auspices of groups that represent 
the public, and presumably safeguard the public, makes it possible, 
in many instances, to circumvent the aims of registration and may 
also make it very difficult, in some instances, to secure legislation 
looking toward registration. 

Let us for the moment pass on to a fourth consideration. The 
registration of members of a number of other professions includes 
reciprocal relationships between the states in most instances. Under 
this arrangement, a member of a profession may be registered to 
practice in a state of present residence because he has satisfied similar 
registration requirements in a state of previous residence, or because 
he has had a definite amount of experience and training which has 
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been agreed upon as being sufficient to warrant registration under 
the present circumstances. 

There is some evidence that social work is still a peripatetic occu- 
pation, or, shall I say, profession. Especially in subexecutive and 
executive positions, it often becomes desirable to call persons from 
other cities or states. Some agencies are definitely recognized as pro- 
viding training facilities for other agencies in the same field, but 
located in other cities. It is obvious, of course, that any requirements 
for registration of social workers would have to include some provision 
for registering or licensing social workers who may come from other 
states. In this respect, undoubtedly, residence requirements which 
are set up in certain states for other professions would definitely 
have to be waived. A board of trustees that imports a social worker 
from another state would not expect him to attempt to make a living 
at some other occupation or profession until he has satisfied the 
residence requirements of six months to a year, or even longer, be- 
fore engaging in the practice of social work. 

Quite naturally, many of the states provide penalties for violation 
of registration, and also provide a method of revocation of registra- 
tion. In some instances, registration is an annual affair. In other 
instances, it is more or less a permanent registration, subject to the 
imposition of penalties or subject to revocation. I mention the mat- 
ter of penalties and revocation with respect to registration because 
of the fact that it is necessary to set up some machinery not only for 
the imposition of penalties and the actual revocation of registration, 
but also to establish machinery for the trial of registrants, and ma- 
chinery for securing professional advice from the group concerned, 
with respect to the imposition of penalties and with respect to the 
revocation of a license or a certificate of registration. 

In the foregoing discussion, which undoubtedly is all too brief and 
sketchy for the field to be covered, I have attempted merely to set 
up some of the problems. It would be well, perhaps, at this point, to 
turn to the experience of some of the other professions and to note 
the situation in those professions; and then, finally to suggest a plan. 

Let us look first at the physicians and surgeons. We love them and 
struggle with them so much, and they are so much used to being 
talked about, that I am sure they won’t mind being discussed first. 
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With respect to preliminary education and professional training, 
forty-three states in the United States, including the Alaskan terri- 
tory and the District of Columbia, have, either by law or a board 
ruling or both, adopted requirements of preliminary education in 
addition to a standard four-year high-school course. Thirty-nine 
states require a two-year standard—that is, two years of college pre- 
medical training. Before 1908, not a single state had such require- 
ments. This historical development is important. Six states still re- 
quire only a high-school education, and one has no definite require- 
ment of preliminary education. 

The American Medical Association, in its comment on state-board 
statistics for 1930, feels very definitely that the effectiveness of the 
two-year requirement has been well demonstrated in the state of 
Texas. The matriculants of 1926 were the first to be required to 
show two years of premedical training. ‘In 1930, the first year in 
which medical and other graduates were affected by this ruling, only 
4 osteopaths presented themselves for examination . . . . and they 
were all rejected since they had not had the requisite preparatory 
college-work. In the previous year, by examination, 10 poorly 
qualified men had been licensed to practice medicine and surgery in 
” 

Some states specify the nature of the two years’ premedical work 
by insisting on the inclusion of such subjects as chemistry, biology, 
and physics. Ten states require at least one year of interneship; 
eleven states specify that registrants must have been graduates of 
class A medical schools; four require graduates of either class A or 
class B medical schools; one requires a class A medical-school train- 
ing plus one year of interneship. 

Examination is required in all the states. Twenty-eight states 
register, without examination, persons who have been licensed in an- 
other state and can present satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character and good practice record. They must also present cre- 
dentials which indicate that they have satisfied similar requirements 
established by the state in which they now wish to be registered. 
Four states require a practical or oral examination of reciprocity 
candidates. 
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The place of registration is interesting as indicating great varia- 


tion. 
1 state requires.registration with the secretary of the 
medical board. 
10 states—medical board and county clerk. 
3 states—recorder of deeds in the county. 
3 states—the state board of health. 
5 states—the medical council. 
1 state—the board and clerk of the city. 
1 state—the superintendent of public instruction. 
1 state—the secretary of state. 
6 states—the clerk, county of practice. 
5 states—the clerk, county of residence. 
3 states—the clerk, probate court. 
2 states—the clerk, circuit court. 
3 states—the clerk, county court. 
2 states—the clerk, supreme court. 
1 state—the clerk, district court. 
1 state—the board and county recorder. 
1 state—the board and health department. 
1 state—the clerk, city of residence. 
1 state—the director of registration. 


Uniformity, where is thy sting! 

The American Medical Association published an abstract of laws 
and board rulings regulating the practice of medicine in the United 
States, including a brief statement concerning medical registration 
abroad. Examination of this pamphlet will indicate that, in practi- 
cally all the civilized nations, physicians must be registered, and that, 
in most countries, there is a specific atterapt made to define pre- 
liminary and professional education and to determine an applicant’s 
fitness by examination. 

There is very definite evidence in the facts presented by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, in the reprint of their report on state-board 
statistics for 1930, that (1) the registration requirements as indicated 
heretofore have worked to establish a better-qualified group of 
practitioners; and that (2) undoubtedly the process of examination 
makes it much more feasible for recent graduates to approach these 
examinations with equanimity than for graduates of long standing. 
Recent graduates show a better record in the examinations than do 
graduates of long standing. 
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The number of applicants for registration examined in a five-year 
period ending 1930 was 28,020; the number registered by reciprocity, 
11,032. Twenty-eight per cent were registered by reciprocity and 6.8 
per cent failed in the examinations—the percentage of failure declin- 
ing from 8 per cent in 1926 to 5.7 per cent in 1930. 

It is important, in connection with the discussion of registration 
of physicians, to note the effect of registration and to note the varia- 
tion in requirements, in spite of a very active national body and a 
very keen sense of professional standing and pride. It is doubtful, 
however, whether anyone who is seriously concerned with promoting 
the health of a community, as well as treating sickness in a commu- 
nity, would not feel that the public has been definitely safeguarded 
by both the vigorous attention that the American Medical Associa- 
tion has given to the subject and by the very processes involved in 
registration. 

If we turn to a related field, such as dentistry, we find that there 
is here, in this later developing field, greater variation in the various 
requirements for registration than in the purely medical field. Thus, 
out of fifty-three states and territories that have set up registration 
of dentists, 

10 states do not require preliminary education. 
2 states require a high-school education or 5 years practice. 
27 states—a four-year high-school education. 
5 states—a high-school education and 1 year of predental. 
1 state—preliminary education for A and B schools. 
I state—2 years predental. 
1 state—6o hours of college work. 
1 state—3 years high school. 
1 state—preliminary education as prescribed by the board. 
1 state—high school and 2 years college. 
1 state—high school and 1 year college. 
I state—standard by department of law enforcement. 


With regard to professional training— 


30 states require that the person be a graduate of a 
reputable school of dentistry. 
6 states—reputable school or 5 years of practice. 
5 states—A or B dental college. 
4 states—4 years dental college. 
2 states—dental college with examination after 3 years. 
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1 state—dental college or license from board of equal 
standards. 

I state—dental college or license from other state. 

2 states—A or B school or 5 years practice. 

2 states—a reputable school and 4 years college. 


The place of registration shows wide variation. 

The writer of this paper has made a review of the requirements of 
registration in certain other professions such as nursing, law, phar- 
macy, certified public accounting, architecture, chiropody, and 
veterinary medicine and surgery. The results of this review will be 
indicated for some of these professions at this point. Other profes- 
sions are, of course, “registered” down to, or depending on, your 
point of view, up to cosmeticians. 

The analogy of nursing to social work has often been urged. It is 
interesting to note-that with respect to preliminary education, 14 
states require two years high school; that 20 states require but one 
year of high school; 5 states require four years; 3 states, three years; 
and there is variation among the other states. As for professional 
training, 4 states ask that a registrant be a graduate of a training- 
school having a three-years’ course, and 4 states, a training school of 
a two-years’ course. Fourteen states require graduation from an ac- 
credited training-school—three-years’ course; 4 states merely indi- 
cate graduation from an accredited training-school; 10 states, a two- 
years’ course in an accredited training-school, etc. The piace of regis- 
try shows considerable variation. 

In the profession of law, registration is indicated for 53 states and 
territories in the United States. In g of these states no preliminary 
education is required. In 16 states—four-years’ high-school educa- 
tion or its equivalent; in 6 states, two-years’ college training is re- 
quired; in one state, two-years’ high school, and so on. In Indiana 
any voter may be registered for the practice of law, provided he is 
admitted by the clerk of the county of residence. With respect to 
professional training, 10 states (the largest number in any category) 
require three years of law school or practice in a law office. Then 
there are variations, including four years in a law office or law school; 
three years’ study or ten years’ practice in another state; one year’s 
study of law; two years’ study prescribed by the Supreme Court, 
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etc., etc. The place of registration indicates that in 21 states regis- 
tration is with the clerk of the supreme court. In other states, the 
registration is with one of the clerks in the various courts. In 2 states 
registration is with the committee of bar examiners. 

In certified public accounting, 35 states or territories require a 
high-school education as preliminary education, and others vary. In 
the matter of professional training, there is great variation among 
the various states, the largest number of states (10) requiring three 
years’ practice in accountancy. Six states require no practice at all 
and no professional training. Four states require two years of prac- 
tical accountancy, and of the rest, the variations are so great that 
time does not suffice to indicate it. With reference to the place of 
registry, in 24 states registration is with the state board of account- 
ancy; in 5 states, with the secretary of state, etc. 

In architecture, preliminary education is not prescribed by 10 
states. Four states require a high-school education; 1 state requires 
high-school education and two years of college; 1 state requires the 
ability to speak and write the English language. With respect to 
professional training, 8 states make no specific requirements, and in 
the others there is some variation in the amount of practical experi- 
ence required, ranging from three to ten years. Two states indicate 
that graduation from a school of architecture counts as two years’ 
experience; 1 state specifically requires graduation from a school of 
architecture; and 1 state specifically requires graduation from a 
three-year course of architecture plus two years of experience. There 
is the usual variation in the place of registry. 

The details of preliminary education, professional training, and 
place of registration for these various professions (which constitute 
a limited number of those that are registered in the various states) 
have been cited for the purpose of indicating the great variations in 
the requirements of education and control of registration that do 
exist. It would be foolhardy for the profession of social work not to 
take advantage of the experience gained by the other professions. 
The most valuable of these experiences, at least to the knowledge of 
the writer of this paper, is that in the field of medicine; and that has 
been more definitely detailed. 

What conclusions may be drawn, and what plan may be sug- 
gested? 
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It is evident, of course, that the writer of this paper is convinced, 
both from a casual review of registration in other professions and 
from a review of the field of social work, that the registration of social 
workers is a very important and very desirable step, looking toward 
the recognition of the profession of social work, toward the embellish- 
ment of that profession, and toward the protection and safeguarding 
of the interests of those who are, or may become, the objects of the 
application of the techniques of social work. It is undoubtedly true 
in our profession, as it is true in other professions, that the percent- 
age of error and the concomitant ineffectiveness, if not more serious 
results of poor work, will be large so long as it may not be possible to 
restrict the practice of social work to those who have the skill and/or 
the training to conduct the various practices involved in an able 
manner. 

We undoubtedly have faith in the growing application of scientific 
methods to social work. We undoubtedly have a feeling that we 
must exclude from recognized social work the inexpert bungler and 
the incompetent worker. We undoubtedly must protect our clients 
by seeing to it, as many of our public, sectarian and other agencies, 
are beginning to see to it, that those who themselves are not trained 
or competent and who, because of the exigencies of present occasions, 
must conduct certain processes of social work, shall at least have the 
supervision of competent, professionally trained people. 

Might not, therefore, the following general plan of registration 
be proposed: 

I. That the American Association of Social Workers take upon it- 
self the responsibility of acting as an advisory group for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a uniform bill for registration of social work- 
ers. It is obvious that this is the only body fully cognizant of the 
professional interests involved, and pledged to conserve pro- 
fessional interests in all the ramifications of relationships with 
professional persons, communities, or people served. 

II. Such a uniform bill should have provision for the following: 

1. All persons now engaged in social work on a full-time basis 
and paid a salary for such social work, who have been so en- 
gaged for a period of not less than five years, should, in the 
first year of registration, be automatically registered upon 

application for such registration. For the purposes of defini- 
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tion of social work, all professional positions, including execu- 
tive positions, should be embraced in the definition. Clerical, 
accounting, and purely statistical positions might be ex- 
cluded. 


. All persons not engaged in social work for the period of time 


indicated shall be asked to present evidence of two types: 

a) The completion of a high-school course or the equivalent 
of a high-school course if the person has come from an- 
other country. 

b) The completion of not less than two years of college work, 
plus graduation from an approved professional school of 
social work or graduation from an approved college in 
which training in social work is offered. 

It is understood, of course, that approval will be set up by the 

various states in their own fashion. 


. That definite provision should be made for reciprocity in reg- 


istration; and that reciprocity should be established without 
residence requirements. 


. Registration should be with the state board of education or 


board of university regents, or a similar body. 


. That provision should be made by the American Association of 


Social Workers for setting up a uniform examination which 
might be given by a national board of examiners at various 
places throughout the country, and that such examination 
given by a national board of examiners be recognized in the 
legislation made by the various states or in the rules estab- 
lished by the various departments of education in the vari- 
ous states. This would correspond to the National Board of 
Examiners in the medical profession which has proved to be a 
very valuable adjunct in registration. 


. That the American Association of Social Workers set up, as 


part of uniform legislation, the establishment of an advisory 
committee of social workers and teachers of social work who 
shall be used for purposes of examination, as well as for pur- 
poses of considering penalties for violation of registration, and 
the matter of revocation of a certificate of registration. 
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It is recognized that the foregoing, particularly in its proposal for 
training, does not fulfil the most desirable requirements that might 
be ultimately established. It is necessary to emphasize, in this re- 
spect, the fact that the foregoing is merely a tentative suggestion and 
that progress consists in going from one place to another place which 
represents some sort of improvement, and does not consist in ap- 
parently spontaneously arriving at an ultimate destination. 

SAMUEL A. GOLDSMITH 


THE JEWISH CHARITIES OF 
CHICAGO 








RELIEF NEEDS AND CONDITIONS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AUGUST, 1931: 


PURPOSE OF REPORT 


HIS report has been prepared for Governor Pinchot in 

order that he, in turn, may acquaint the citizens of the state 

as to present welfare conditions and probable trends, with a 
view to development of plans for a central committee he will appoint 
to co-operate with local and county committees now in operation and 
others which may be organized. This central committee will de- 
termine the extent of distress now unprovided for, to what degree it 
is likely to increase through the winter, and the steps which must be 
taken to provide adequate relief, and also will give expert guidance 
and advice. 

The factual material on which this report is based has come from 
official sources, yet the Planning Committee does not wish to con- 
vey the impression that it has a complete picture of conditions in all 
localities or one absolutely accurate for the state as a whole. How- 
ever, the facts and figures more than indicate trends, and, we feel, 
emphasize the need for prompt action. 


1 [Eprror1aL Note.—This report to Governor Pinchot was prepared by a ‘‘Planning 
Committee” composed of a group of citizens, five of whom were well-known social 
workers in Pennsylvania, from material furnished by the State Departments of Welfare, 
Labor and Industry, Public Instruction, Health, Mines, Agriculture, Highways, as 
well as poor-law officials, community ches:s and financial federations and other private 
welfare agencies operating in Pennsylvania, and the National Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils. The report was released by Governor Pinchot in August, 
and the Review publishes it now as a careful statement regarding the situation in an 
important state when the third winter of unemployment and its consequences were 
thoughtfully regarded by members of our professional group. The Review has also 
been fortunate in securing in time for publication in this issue (1) a copy of Governor 
Pinchot’s message to the special session of the General Assembly (November 10, 1931) 
dealing with emergency needs; (2) the opinion of the Attorney General dealing with 
constitutional aspects of the problem; (3) a discussion of the same problem by Horace 
Forbes Baker, the chairman of the “‘Planning Committee’’; and (4) a memorandum pre- 
pared by President Robert Dechert, of the Philadelphia Community Council, which 
“goes forward from the point of Attorney General Schnader’s opinion to the governor.” 

These documents all seem significant because of the necessity of reconsidering the 
whole subject of the relation of state governments to relief problems—a subject that is 
important for the long future as well as for the present emergency.] 
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The present extraordinary and world-wide unemployment crisis 
falls heavily on certain parts of Pennsylvania and is exerting influ- 
ences from which no county or local community can wholly escape. 
There are dark as well as bright spots in the picture, and we would 
be performing a disservice if we failed to consider both sides. Of the 
67 counties in the state, serious conditions exist in approximately 30, 
in some instances tending to be county-wide. These particularly 
“distressed”? counties or communities present problems which in- 
volve unusual unemployment and the likelihood of its continuance; 
abnormal part-time employment; reduction in family incomes 
through wage decreases; malnutrition and underfeeding; exhaustion 
of public and private funds; lack of private welfare organizations 
and increasing difficulty of public welfare officials to meet relief de- 
mands; an increasing number of embarrassed school districts; and 
unprecedented pressure on hospitals for free care, with a marked 
falling off in hospital receipts. 

The state is exercising close supervision over health conditions, 
and is particularly watchful in those areas where the need is greatest 
and is likely to increase. No one can accurately estimate the volume 
and extent of organized and unorganized public welfare work in this 
state, though available data show it to be of incalculable depth and 
power. While much will be gained in some localities from better co- 
ordination of effort, even when this is done, further steps must be 
taken to secure additional funds and services. 


DETAILED ASPECTS OF THE SITUATION 
THE WORKER AND HIS WAGES 


The total number of unemployed in Pennsylvania in June, 1931, 
was estimated to be 919,000, or nearly one-fourth of the whole work- 
ing population. This estimate is based on the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Census for 1930 (Classes A and B), brought up to june, 1931, 
by use of the official state indexes of employment. 

Prevalence of unemployment in the principal industries is shown 
by the comparisons given in Table I. Construction and contracting 
show the largest decline; next comes manufacturing, centering in the 
metal and textile industries. Employment in anthracite is 22 per 
cent lower than two years ago—a greater decline than is shown for 
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bituminous. Bituminous pay-rolls, however, were only slightly more 
than half what they were two years ago. In wholesale trades, em- 
ployment has declined nearly 6 per cent; in retail, more than 8 per 
cent. 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries had fallen 
from $27.53 in May, 1929, to $21.25 in June, 1931, a 22.8 per cent 
decline. Average hourly earnings had fallen from 60 cents in June, 
1930, to 55.9 in June, 1931. Part-time employment shows a drop 


TABLE I 


EMPLOYMENT AND Pay-ROLL CHANGES FOR JUNE, 1931, COMPARED WITH 
JUNE, 1930, AND JUNE, 1929 

















EMPLOYMENT Pay-RoLts 
Per Cent CHANcE Com- Per Cent CHANnceE Com- 
INDUSTRY PARED WITH— PARED WITH— 
June, 1930 June, 1929 June, 1930 June, 1929 

Manufacturing............ —18.6 — 24.9 —32.0 —43.2 
MMARABS 19 (2S cos ois sielblavae om —23.2 —31.1 —40.4 —52.2 
RMAMNOD 65 cascco's:picssicia'si Stare —12.9 —19.2 —14.0 —35.4 
Anthracite coal mining... .. —17.1 —22.2 —22.8 —20.4 
Bituminous coal mining... . —12.1 —17.5 —36.2 —47.0 
Construction and contracting] —34.7 —35.8 —45.1 —50.7 

Wholesale trades.......... — 1.6 — 5.6 . . 

ROtAW IRIES . 5.5.6 oes 5 wes — 4.8 — 8.1 ns - 

















*No data available. 


from an average of 50 hours a week in the spring of 1929 to 38 hours 
in June, 1931, a 24 per cent reduction. 

Wage reductions affecting approximately 15 per cent of all work- 
ers in manufacturing industries show an average cut of 10.8 per cent, 
according to data voluntarily supplied by employers—not including 
reductions made and not reported, or cuts affecting employees laid 
off at one rate and rehired at a lower rate. 

The ratio of applicants to jobs open, as reported by state public 
employment offices, reached a higher mark in June, 1931, than at 
any time in the eleven years during which the offices have been in 
operation. In June, 1931, there were more than four applicants for 
each available job. In June, 1930, the ratio was almost 25 per cent 
lower. Pay-rolls of manufacturing industries in Pennsylvania ap- 
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proximated $26,750,000 weekly during 1929, and now are reduced to 
approximately $16,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE LABOR SITUATION 

The demand for farm laborers has dropped from approximately 
86 per cent of normal to 77 per cent during the past year. The sup- 
ply, on the other hand, has increased from ror per cent of normal 
to 115 per cent. So the potential supply of labor, which was 2 per 
cent below normal on July 1, 1929, and 17 per cent above normal on 
July 1, 1930, now is 45 per cent above normal. Wages have been 
reduced. The rate, without board, was $62.00 per month on July 1, 
1929; $58.25 on July 1, 1930; and now is about $47.00 per month. 
There is nothing to indicate any change in this trend in the near 
future. 

MINING ASPECTS 

Relief needs are most serious in the soft- and hard-coal fields, 
where conditions are aggravated by unusual unemployment, par- 
ticularly in soft-coal areas, and by lack of resources and organized 
services. Under normal conditions the mines of the state employ 
approximately 300,000 men. During and immediately after the war 
this number rose to some 400,000, with a gradual displacement of 
these extra workers during the last eight years, many of whom went 
into other industries elsewhere in Pennsylvania or outside of the 
state. Some of these now are returning to relatives in the mining 
areas because of unemployment, thus increasing the problems of 
relief in these communities. Conditions in the hard-coal areas as a 
whole will improve after September 1; but in the soft-coal areas, the 
likelihood is that conditions will grow worse before the winter is 
over. There are some soft- and hard-coal districts in which condi- 
tions are reported as “good to fair.” 

Some idea of what actually is happening can be gleaned from in- 
formation furnished in reports turned in by the inspectors of the 
Department of Mines: 

Anthracite area—Employment and wage payments in the an- 
thracite mining industry have tended steadily downward during the 
last five years, reflecting a decided loss in markets as well as rapid 
displacement of workers by machinery. 
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Six anthracite districts report no unusual distress or suffering and 
no need of outside assistance. Conditions in fifteen anthracite dis- 
tricts can best be described in the following quotations appearing in 
inspectors’ reports: 

“Five towns in one district having population of 14,000 will require outside 
aid if depression continues.” “Officials say that distress has increased to such an 
extent that they are overwhelmed with applications for aid.’”’ “Conditions in the 
Panther Creek Valley are getting worse. There are about 6,000 women and 
children in destitute circumstances and who will require more than local aid— 
unless conditions change.” ‘Suffering has been very great, and from present 


conditions will continue during the fall and winter.” “From 800 to 1,000 chil- . 


dren are being fed daily at one relief station. The Poor Board has applications 
from about 1,200 adults for relief.”” “Two thousand men were thrown out of 
work, and now there is a great deal of poverty. The unemployed need help 
badly. Available relief funds are now running low.” 


Bituminous area.—In parts of the bituminous district wages and 
work days were reduced drastically during the past year. The strike 
which started in June was a protest against further wage reductions. 
There has been little improvement in these matters since June. Some 
of the mines have worked more regularly. Others have been com- 
pletely shut down until recently. 

The standard of living among workers in the Pittsburgh district 
is definitely declining, according to all reports from state depart- 
ments. Reports from 39 inspection districts show that there is 
poverty and distress in all but two. In the region depending on the 
lake-cargo trade the prospects for the winter are not hopeful. Some 
of the companies are carrying idle workers to the extent of free rent, 
light, heat, and water, where they occupy company houses. In some 
instances credit is given at company stores. The policy of the poor 
boards is apparently not to give relief to strikers. During this 
summer many miners’ families have lived on their gardens, which 
cannot supply food during the fall and winter. Steel workers and 
other groups in the mining area also have been heavily hit by the de- 
pression, as have business men who depend on workers’ trade. In 
one mining inspection district 2,000 people are reported without 
means of support. In another district the county poor authorities 
have cut the monthly allowance from $15.00 to $8.00 per family. 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS 
Specific detailed reports from 52 of the 67 counties show that 
health conditions are fair in 25 counties. In the other 27 counties, 
mostly coal-mining regions, conditions are as follows: 


“Children are not receiving sufficient food, nor are local agencies organized 
sufficiently to handle the situation. The outlook for the winter is bad.” “Our 
nurse reports considerable destitution. The local agencies are not equal to the 
task.” ‘Nobody starving, but food scarce. Prospects for winter months very 
poor.” “A large number of children not receiving sufficient food. Beans and 
bread form the principal part of their diet.”’ “Malnutrition is prevalent. Chil- 
dren are in need of milk and medical care. Destitution will increase. Doubtful 
if local agencies can handle situation.” “People receiving just about enough 
food to live on. Children are deprived of milk and food essential to their 
growth.” 

In one mining community 30 per cent of the people are definitely 


in need; 15 per cent in dire need. 


FARM CONDITIONS 

Farming has staged a remarkable comeback from the parched 
conditions existing a year ago. Production will about equal the 
five-year average in practically all field crops. Fruit crops will be far 
above the average. Gardens are yielding exceptionally. The farmers 
will have adequate food for their families and live stock. There will 
be little need for relief work in rural Pennsylvania during the coming 
winter. However, our farmers will be just as bad off economically as 
during the past year, and in many cases worse off. The financial 
burden of increased taxes, and accumulated interest and capital 
charges on mortgages, is crushing. Foreclosures are likely to increase. 
Farmers face increasing difficulties in raising sufficient cash to pay 
taxes and other fixed charges. 

There are fewer vacant farmhouses now than at any time in the 
past five years, and the percentage of these occupied by farmers is 
greater than at any time in that period. There are many evidences 
of a steady shift of population from urban to rural communities. 


EMBARRASSED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Applications for special aid from financially embarrassed school 
districts for the four months ending June 30, 1931, have more than 
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doubled over the same period in 1930, 55 applications from 24 coun- 
ties having been received by the State Council of Education. These 
requests are based on lack of funds, caused in many cases by delin- 
quent taxes, and further evidence the seriousness of the whole situa- 
tion. During the past year the Department of Public Instruction has 
received an unusual number of letters regarding cases of poverty—in 
some instances pupils were not able to attend school regularly be- 
cause of lack of food or clothing. 


THE WELFARE OF THOSE IN NEED 


The sick.—The State Welfare Department reports that the vari- 
ous state-aided hospitals are being asked to give unusual amounts of 
free care. Few hospitals have limited their services. The sick are 
being cared for. Money to meet these needs has come in part from 
state appropriations. From Philadelphia comes the estimate that 
the deficit for hospitals in that city will approximate $1,000,000 by 
the end of 1931. To meet the present emergency, hospitals generally 
have abandoned or postponed building programs. They report de- 
creasing use of private rooms and a longer stay of patients in hospi- 
tals due to unsatisfactory home conditions. Many maternity cases 
which would ordinarily pay full rates have had to be admitted free. 

Almshouses.—Reports from 41 counties show a large and general 
increase in the population of almshouses. 

The increase is due in a great measure to unemployment. Older men who 
formerly were employed at odd jobs are unable to secure these jobs, as they are 
given to heads of families; the aged dependents who would be cared for by rela- 
tives are in many instances being sent to the almshouses. All almshouses are 
reporting the largest populations in many years, and there is much over-crowd- 
ing. 

Public relief to families in their own homes.—Forty counties report 
greatly enlarged expenditures for relief to families in their own 
homes. These counties spent $500,000 more for relief in 1930 than 
in 1929. The average increase of expenditures was 39 per cent, with 
a 96 per cent increase in the number of individuals aided. Reports 
from 11 counties show increases as high as 200 per cent for relief dis- 
bursements during the first six months of 1931 as against a cor- 
responding period for 1930. 
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The need has been so great that it has been necessary for the directors of the 
poor to borrow money to carry them through. Many people have been unable 
to pay their taxes, and county commissioners have been loath to borrow, as it 
means that extra pressure must be brought to bear to collect taxes. 


Mothers’ assistance—On May 31, 1930, a total of 5,536 families 
were receiving mothers’ assistance, with 2,497 mothers on the wait- 
ing-list. The state appropriation of $4,115,938 for 1931-33, to be 
matched by an equal sum from the counties, will be sufficient to take 
care of all these families on the basis of the average monthly grant 
per family obtaining in the various counties at the time the bien- 
nium report was made, May 31, 1931. However, in view of the rapid- 
ly increasing waiting-lists not covered by the budget, many mothers 
now legally entitled to aid cannot be helped. Increase in requests for 
mothers’ assistance in the various counties ranges from 10 to 225 
per cent. In Philadelphia County the number of new families has 
trebled; in Allegheny County there is an increase of 55 per cent. In 
a few rural areas there seems to be a slight decrease in the number. 

Children separated from their families.—It is gratifying that there 
has been no increasing separation of children because of poverty. 
The combined efforts of public and private welfare agencies have 
prevented this to a surprising extent. In 1929 there were 40,335 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent Pennsylvania children cared 
for away from their own homes. For the year ending May 31, 1931, 
there were 41,125, an increase of only 790. The value of what has 
been done to protect families in distress in this state is borne out by 
these figures. Since our total population has increa-ed during these 
two years, there actually has been a decrease in cinild dependency, 
neglect, and delinquency. 

Thirty-three juvenile courts, which handled 3,400 cases during 
the first half of 1930, reported 3,162 for the same period this year. 
Some counties report definite increases. In the juvenile division of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Court, dependency cases in which desti- 
tution figured increased 24 per cent in 1930 over 1929. 

The depression and prisons—The marked increase in the popula- 
tion of the Eastern and Western State Penitentiaries is due largely 
to economic stress. Crimes against property have multiplied. In 
eighteen months the population of the state’s four penal institutions 
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has increased by 1,000, which is twice as large as the normal increase, 
and that of the 69 county prisons by a like number. “It is not un- 
common to hear prisoners say: ‘I have tried everywhere to get 
work, but it was no use.’ ” 


RELIEF FROM PRIVATE FUNDS 


Organized family welfare agencies.—Private family welfare organi- 
zations under secular or religious control, the home service depart- 
ments of the American Red Cross, and similar organizations report 
unprecedented demands for relief. In many instances grants to 
families have had to be cut below adequate standards of aid. In 
ordinary times applications to such agencies show a great decline 
during the summer months. This period for 1930 showed a heavy 
increase over any similar period. The summer months of 1931 show 
no decline over the record set during the winter months. In many 
communities funds for family relief must be augmented from public 
funds. 

The task of community chests or financial federations —The financial 
federations of social agencies in Pennsylvania raised approximately 
$11,200,000 for 1931 operations. Special unemployment relief funds 
added $6,000,000. In welfare campaigns this fall every effort will 
be made to increase the total sum raised for 1931 expenses by at 
least $5,000,000. In many quarters this will be a difficult task, and 
all programs for the raising of additional sums from private sources 
to aid “distress” counties must be planned with this fact in mind. 
Projected plans call for the raising of approximately $22,000,000 
from private sources in Pennsylvania cities. Any special funds for 
“distressed” areas will be in addition to this grand total. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Road-building. —The State Department of Highways is now en- 
gaged on an enormous state-wide program of road-building, em- 
ploying 19,000 men. It is expected this number will be increased by 
September 1 to a minimum of 25,000. Where this work is done in 
“distressed” counties or areas, it will provide a most effective method 
for reducing the need for relief from public or private sources. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The destitute must be taken care of. Beyond a certain point, 
public responsibility for those in need is basic to our common law. 
Weare faced by a situation which is ominous to many of our citizens. 
It can be met by sound and farsighted planning and action. 

It is recommended that the Governor appoint a representative 
state-wide committee on relief: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


To take such immediate steps as are necessary in view of cer- 
tain urgent local needs; 

To gather accurate data as to probable fall and winter demands 
in all of the counties and the extent to which such can be met 
out of local tax funds and private contributions; 

To consider the necessity and extent of outside assistance in 
certain “distressed” counties and areas, and to devise and con- 
sider ways and means for meeting or securing such help; 

To consider to what extent the necessary moneys and services 
must be secured from public tax funds. Extension of certain 
of the state services involves no constitutional difficulties. 
Further state appropriations will be called for to meet new 
and unexpected demands for mothers’ assistance. State con- 
stitutional prohibition on other direct appropriations to per- 
sons in need should be considered in the light of the present 
problem. 


Plans of the state committee for the raising of private contribu- 
tions should be correlated as far as possible with those of community 
chests and federations and other private welfare organizations. 


Horace ForBES BAKER, Chairman 
Joun L. HANNA 

ARTHUR DUNHAM 

EpwIin D. SOLENBERGER 

JAcoB BILLIKOPF 

HELEN GLENN TYSON 

J. PRENTICE MURPHY 


THE GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
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GOVERNOR PINCHOT’S MESSAGE, NOVEMBER 10, 1931 


Whatever the causes of the Great Depression, and however near the longed- 
for recovery may be, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is facing an impera- 
tive and inescapable task. That task, which our duty and our interest both 
forbid us to neglect, is to care for those who, through no fault of their own, are 
now in dire distress, or who will be in distress during the coming winter. 

Every American will agree that the first duty of the Commonwealth is to 
safeguard the lives, the liberties, and the happiness of its people. Few will care 
to deny that the right to work for a living is part of the right to live. 

If our institutions are to endure, the right to have work must be defended as 
jealously as the right to own property. The opportunity to earn a living is as 
sacred as the.opportunity to possess a home. 

The present emergency is different from any that we have known before in 
America. We are over-supplied with the materials of comfort and the necessities 
of existence. He who has a dollar to spend may buy with it far more than at 
any time in recent years. Food and clothing, shelter and goods are here in 
unexampled plenty. 

Yet want is abroad in the land. The wage bill has fallen faster than prices, 
and the earnings of those who still have work bring them to a lower standard of 
living than before. Worst of all, millions of Americans are without the means 
of buying anything. While those who have are living in the midst of unparalleled 
abundance, the sufferings of those who have not is beyond all recent experience. 

This crisis must be met. If there were no other reason, our pride in our com- 
raunities, in the Commonwealth, and in the Nation of which we form a part, 
would forbid us to evade the issue. No American, no Pennsylvanian, can be 
allowed to starve. The duty thus to care for the helpless and the distressed 
falls in due proportion upon every unit of government, from the smallest town- 
ship to the State and to the Nation itself. But that duty must be met in such 
fashion that the burden will fall where it can best be borne, and the scars of this 
calamity will be soonest healed. 

It is not generally known that in normal times public funds carry about 
three-quarters, and private charity about one-quarter, of the relief load. 
During the first year of the depression, the same proportions prevailed. That is 
as it should be. For the American way to relieve distress is not to force the 
unfortunate upon the charity of those who may give or who may refuse to give. 
The American way, the self-respecting way, is to meet the needs of those who 
are in trouble out of the public funds to which they themselves contributed in 
happier times. 

Six separate agencies, acting under the State Government, have collected or 
secured figures of unemployment in Pennsylvania on which to base an estimate 
of the task of relief which the Commonwealth must undertake. 

The first of these, the Governor’s Planning Committee on Unemployment 
Relief, reported one-quarter of the workers of Pennsylvania to be unemployed, 
or slightly more than 900,000 persons. 
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Four other estimates, those of the Departments of Welfare, Health, and 
Labor and Industry, and the County Unemployment Committees—were in 
substantial agreement. Finally, an actual count of unemployed adults in the 
families of children in school was made by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion through 60,000 school teachers. 

This census gave us undoubtedly the most careful and accurate figures yet 
furnished in any State. It agreed with the other five, and it showed that of the 
persons normally employed in the families represented by children in the public 
and parochial schools, 26.2% are now unemployed. 

Unquestionably, this census supplies a safe and conservative basis on which 
to plan relief. There is no guess work about it. 

One-quarter of our working people out of work is a formidable proportion. 
Anything approaching one-quarter of the payroll is a formidable deduction from 
what our workers have to spend. For whatever the efforts we put forth, how- 
ever large the funds raised for relief, we cannot make up for the missing payroll. 
Do the best we can, hundreds of thousands of families in Pennsylvania will 
find themselves reduced to the barest necessities. 

The question is not whether families out of work can maintain their ordinary 
standard of living, or anything even remotely approaching it. The question is 
whether the parents can be prevented from starving or freezing, and whether 
the children can be well enough fed, clothed, and sheltered to keep in health and 
go to school. 

The census of the Department of Public Instruction shows 125,000 children 
now in school who will have to be given food during the winter. 

Relief for children is the most important of all forms of relief, for starved 
children, if they survive, often grow up stunted in body and warped in mind. 
Moreover, they cannot be expected to respect and defend, as adults, the govern- 
ment which allowed them, as defenseless children, to lack for food. 

There are influences abroad at this moment, influences hostile to our form of 
government, which are taking advantage of this situation to undermine the 
loyalty of the coming generation. The way to defeat them is to see that the 
children are fed. 

The suffering which unemployment brings with it is by no means confined 
to the lack of creature comforts or even of the bare necessities of life. Physical 
want is bad enough, but the mental torture which follows unemployment is 
often worse. The man who sees his family suffering for the lack of what his labor 
is well able to supply, and yet who can find no work, cannot be greatly blamed 
if he gives way to despair. And the man whose loved ones are sick, needing his 
help, and still he cannot help them,—his case is even worse. 

As those of us who have felt it can testify, hunger by itself is hard to bear. 
But when to a man’s own suffering is added the suffering of those who have a 
right to look to him for support, the result is often appalling. No man can under- 
stand this depression who thinks only of its bread and butter side. 

If we estimate two dependents for each person unemployed, the number of 
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those who may require relief reaches the appalling total of more than two and 
one-half millions. Fortunately not all of them are in distress. Most of them may 
be before the winter is out. Very many of them need relief at once. 

That is one reason why I take the liberty of suggesting to the members of 
the General Assembly that every effort be made to enact relief legislation at 
the earliest possible moment and with the least possible delay. The help which 
you are about to provide will be needed the moment you can provide it. 

I believe the people of Pennsylvania will be grateful if the present session can 
be limited to the fewest possible number of weeks and days, and I am confident 
that the whole Commonwealth will profit if the public discussion of the meas- 
ures you are here to consider can be limited to the shortest practicable time. 
The less we talk about relief and the sooner we give it, the better for all con- 
cerned. ; 

In announcing the extra session, I gave notice that it would be confined to 
unemployment relief ‘‘and nothing else,’”’ and this notice has been strictly fol- 
lowed in the call. Very many demands were made to include miscellaneous sub- 
jects whose alleged connection with unemployment relief could be argued with 
more or less plausibility. After full consideration I have been obliged to leave 
them out. Nothing has been included in the call which does not bear directly 
upon the problem before us. To admit other matters, however desirable in 
themselves, would have extended the session indefinitely and correspondingly 
delayed relief. 

A number of states levy income taxes. New York, for example, has been able 
to raise the money needed for the State’s contribution to relief by an increase 
in its graduated income tax. This matter was carefully considered in preparing 
the call for the present extraordinary session, and no income tax was included 
for the simple reason that the enactment of such a tax would unquestionably 
be followed by long litigation. But any litigation at all would effectively prevent 
such a tax from realizing funds for unemployment relief, certainly during the 
coming winter, and perhaps for several years to come. Therefore it was not 
recommended. 

In my message to the recent session of the General Assembly, I declared that 
this was no time to raise new taxes. And that was true when I said it. Buta 
time has come upon us when it is not only expedient but indispensable to raise 
additional taxation—when we must either do that or let our people starve. 
Therefore I say that this is no time to let pride of opinion stand in the way of 
relieving the suffering of our own people, and I ask now for the taxation which 
I then declared to be, and which was then in fact, unnecessary. 

The situation which confronts us can not be met in Pennsylvania as it can 
in other states. The framers of our Constitution and the courts which have 
interpreted it foresaw no such emergency as this. They did not conceive that 
the Commonwealth would ever find itself under the drastic necessity of protect- 
ing its citizens in such a crisis, nor did they visualize the present state of the 
public mind, which commands relief. 
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Under the Constitution and the decisions of the Supreme Court, the Com- 
monwealth can not appropriate money directly for the relief of the unemployed. 
The Attorney General, after very thorough study, has reached the following 
definite conclusions: 

That the Legislature cannot make appropriations for providing directly to 
unemployed persons and their families food, clothing or shelter; 

That such appropriations cannot be made to a State agency; 

That they cannot be made to any county, city, borough or other political 
subdivision of the Commonwealth; and 

That they cannot be made to welfare agencies incorporated or unincor- 
porated. 

In short, the money of the State cannot be used for direct relief. Therefore 
the imperative duty of the Commonwealth to protect its people must be met in 
other ways. 

The Attorney General’s opinion is attached to the printed copy of this mes- 
sage which is already in your hands. 

The Commonwealth cannot raise money enough to give work to all who are 
or will be out of work, nor would all those who need help be reached if it could. 
There are many in want who cannot take part in the kinds of work which the 
Commonwealth could supply, and hundreds of thousands of children, mothers, 
invalids, and aged persons who cannot work at all. Therefore the program of 
relief embodied in measures already introduced is intended to provide both 
work-relief for those who can be given work and direct relief for those who 
cannot. 

The first part of the programs looks to the creation of a State Commission 
on Unemployment Relief to consist of five persons serving without salary, who 
will solicit contributions or subscriptions, supervise their expenditure, co-operate 
with loca! relief organizations and assist the Departments of the State Govern- 
ment in relieving distress. The money subscribed will be used where needed 
without constitutional or other restrictions, except that none of it will be given 
as a dole in any form. 

It is proposed that all money subscribed to the Commission shall be repaid 
by the State, with interest at four per cent, out of the proceeds of Prosperity 
Bonds provided for in a joint resolution proposing a Constitutional Amendment 
which is before you. This resolution, if passed at the present session, will be 
presented to the next regular session and, if there approved, will be submitted 
to the people in the autumn of 1933. 

To give work is better than to give relief. Accordingly, the program before 
you is intended to provide work for the greatest possible number during this 
winter. 

It includes an amendment to the 1931 General Appropriation Act establish- 
ing an emergency fund to be expended upon the order of the Governor in such 
ways as will best meet the unemployment emergency as it develops. This fund 
should be appropriated in the most flexible form. 
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Such elasticity is made necessary by the uncertainties of the situation and 
our present inability to foresee all the conditions under which relief may best 
be given during the remainder of this emergency. 

The money for this fund, under measures introduced, is to be derived from a 
tax on cigarettes at the rate of one cent for ten, and a tax on billboards at the 
rate of three cents per square foot, plus an annual license fee. 

Amendments to the 1931 General Appropriation Act will provide the De- 
partments with additional funds for giving employment. These appropriations 
will take up the State’s share of the amount due from the Delaware River Joint 
Commission representing the unpaid balance of the State’s contribution to the 
cost of the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge. 

A number of the Departments are directly concerned with the present emer- 
gency, and their ability to render assistance will be greatly increased if the 
money available to them for various forms of unemployment relief can be some- 
what enlarged. 

Among these purposes are the advancement of tree planting, forestry, and 
fire protection in the State Forests, the promotion of relief to the indigent sick 
and injured, the protection of health, building construction, and so on. 

The money thus provided should not be distributed among the counties in 
accordance with population, for the need is not thus distributed. Some of the 
industrial counties are in far greater need than agricultural counties of equal 
population. Nor should it be conditioned on equal contributions from the coun- 
ties, for the counties where the need is greatest are the least able to meet that 
condition. It should be distributed strictly in accordance with the need. 

Under a bill submitted to you, counties, cities, boroughs, townships, and 
poor clistricts are authorized to borrow up to sixty per cent of their uncollected 
delinquent taxes. The proposed Constitutional Amendment likewise provides 
that if they shall spend the money so borrowed for relief in accordance with 
plans approved by the State Commission on Unemployment, then one-half of 
the funds so expended will be repaid out of the proceeds of the Prosperity 
Bonds. 

I have every confidence in the passage of this Amendment and the repay- 
ment of the funds contributed to the Commission and those expended under its 
direction by local governments, both because it will be recognized by all good 
citizens as a sacred obligation of the Commonwealth and because taxpayers 
throughout Pennsylvania will be interested in its passage. 

As I have indicated, the device of Prosperity Bonds would be unnecessary if 
the State could give direct relief in this emergency. Since it cannot, and since 
such another situation is not impossible in the future, I recommend a second 
Constitutional amendment permitting emergency loans to an amount not ex- 
ceeding twenty million dollars, to be expended for relief made necessary by dis- 
asters, epidemics, or economic depression, after approval by one Legislature and 
by a vote of the people, instead of by two legislatures as at present provided. 

Under existing law there is doubt whether certain political subdivisions may 
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levy taxes and make appropriations for providing food, shelter, clothing, fuel, 
and hospitalization for those who are in need through unemployment. One 
measure in the program makes it clear that any such subdivision may levy taxes 
and make appropriations for these purposes. 

The measure which gives authority to borrow on uncollected delinquent 
taxes to every such subdivision includes school districts. Many school districts 
will be obliged to close their schools during the coming wir‘er unless they are 
enabled thus to help themselves. 

The most important item in the program for work-relief is an emergency 
gasoline tax of two cents per gallon, in addition to the tax of three cents now 
levied, the proceeds to go into the Motor License Fund for roads. 

The amount of this increase has been set at two cents rather than one cent 
with full knowledge that the two cent increase will be harder to pass than an 
increase of half that amount, and also harder to collect, but with the convic- 
tion that the amount of money supplied by an increase of a single cent will 
not be sufficient to meet the needs of our people for work-relief. 

It is proposed to collect the two cents for two years. To repeal the tax at the 
next regular session if it is found to be unnecessary will be easier than to extend 
it if one year is found to be too short. 

Another measure permits the Department of Highways, with the approval 
of the Governor and the political subdivisions involved, to take over for con- 
struction or resurfacing, wholly or partially at the Commonwealth’s expense, 
roads, highways, or streets anywhere in Pennsylvania where distress is greatest, 
but not to maintain them. 

This measure is intended to supply work-relief in the more thickly settled 
communities chiefly to men wit’: dependents who, because they mus‘: remain 
with their families, cannot be employed in the open country. 

All work-relief supplied by the Department of Highways will be conducted, 
so far as practicable and possible, with the minimum use of machinery in order 
that work may be given to the largest possible number of men. In accordance 
with my orders issued during the last road building season, employment will 
be given to workers in the order of their need and the need of their dependents 
and wholly without regard to political considerations. The neediest must come 
first. 

Additional authority to transfer money from the General Fund to the 
Motor License Fund in anticipation of revenue is asked for in order that the 
Department of Highways may be able to give relief during the season when re- 
lief is most required. 

An amendment is proposed to the 1931 appropriation for the construction 
of the Pymatuning Dam. This appropriation was for $1,500,000, but the cost 
of the dam will be less than $350,000. It is proposed to reappropriate the re- 
mainder for the purpose of giving work-relief through clearing land, relocating 
and building roads and railroads, and all other work necessary to complete the 
project. 
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Because of unemployment, thousands of our citizens are losing their homes. 
One of the bills before you would permit, but not require, under proper safe- 
guards, the postponement of tax sales of real estate from year to year until the 
present depression has passed. This bill, if passed, will relieve distress in a most 
important way. 

Among our workers none have been harder hit by this depression than the 
miners of bituminous coal. The serious condition in which the bituminous coal 
mining industry finds itself is not, however, peculiar to this Commonwealth, and 
cannot be remedied by Pennsylvania acting alone. Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, our direct competitors in soft coal, face an equally difficult situation. 
I have for months been in communication with the Governors of these States 
in the hope of promoting a joint solution of our common difficulties, without 
which there is little hope of relief. 

I recommend that the General Assembly authorize the Governor to appoint 
commissioners (to serve without compensation) to act with commissioners from 
other States for the purpose of negotiating an interstate compact looking to the 
rehabilitation of the bituminous coal industry. 

I have been assured time and again that the people of Pennsylvania—and 
especially those who are well off—would refuse to come forward and subscribe 
the funds that are so urgently needed for the relief work of the Commonwealth. 
I decline to believe it. On the other hand, when I pointed out the imperative 
need for Federal assistance, it was asserted from many sources, public and pri- 
vate, that Pennsylvania would take care of her own. Very well—here is the 
opportunity to make these assurances good. 

There are men, and not a few men, in the State of Pennsylvania whose share 
of the general wealth is so great that each of thern, out of his private fortune, 
alone and by himself, could carry the State’s whole burden of feeding, housing, 
and clothing the unemployed, as it must be carried this winter. Each of several 
men could do that and still leave himself so much money that neither he nor 
his family need ever deprive themselves of any comfort or any luxury through- 
out their whole long lives. 

Giving on the part of those who pay the higher surtaxes on large incomes 
means no curtailment in comfort, no change in healthful surroundings, no de- 
privation of warm clothing, no restriction of good food, no change in ability to 
send the children to school, or to pay for the doctor or the dentist. It means no 
lowering of the scale of living, no lack of any of the ordinary protections, satis- 
factions, or securities of daily life. 

I am entirely convinced, not only that it is right for those who have much 
to give generously to the relief of those who have little or nothing, but I am also 
convinced that, from the point of view of enlightened self interest, there is noth- 
ing else for them to do. 

If there ever was a time when self interest dictated abundant giving on the 
part of the wealthy, that time is now. 
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In the present emergency the load of unemployment relief should be carried 
by those who can carry it with the least personal sacrifice. 

Justice demands it, good morals plead for it, and sound economics require it, 
for every cent contributed to relief by those who spend their whole income on 
living expenses is a cent taken from consumption—and taken at a time when 
every consumer’s cent is needed not only to restore prosperity but to keep us 
from sinking lower still. 

The more fortunate in this world’s goods ought to take the same share in the 
adversity of the Nation that they have taken in its prosperity. 

In spite of the unique accuracy with which the percentage of unemployment 
in Pennsylvania has been ascertained, it is not possible to estimate with equal 
closeness the amount of relief which will be required. We do not know whether 
the winter will be mild or hard. We do not know how far industrial recovery 
may reduce unemployment before next spring; nor can we predict that the per- 
centage of unemployment will be no larger in March than in October. 

For these reason, I have suggested no limit in the law to the amount which 
should be raised for the work of the Commission on Unemployment Relief. But 
my own personal judgment is that, even with the Federal assistance which will 
doubtless be supplied, we shall require contributions in a sum approximating 
thirty-five million dollars from this source alone if the unemployed are to be 
protected against even the worst of the suffering which will otherwise be in- 
evitable. 

The annua! social income of the people of Pennsylvania is said to be over 
six billions of dollars a year. With this gigantic sum annually added to the 
wealth of our people and with so large a part of it coming to those who do not 
require it for their daily needs, I am entirely convinced that there should be no 
difficulty whatever in raising such amount as may be required to keep the un- 
employed not merely from dying of hunger or perishing from cold, but in such 
condition, when better times come, that although the man be living, hope, 
ambition, and energy will not be dead. 

The twenty-three communities which have chests cover only about fifty 
per cent of our people. The total proposed to be raised for them is about twenty- 
million dollars. Of this amount, about one half will go to regularly organized 
community purposes and the other half, if it is all raised, will be available 
for unemployment relief. 

If to this is added thirty-five million dollars in repayable contributions to 
the State Commission, the total is but three quarters of one per cent of the year- 
ly income of our people. Surely that is not too much to ask. 

The recommendations now laid before you do not imply that powers already 
given remain unexercised. This Administration, through the Department of 
Highways, for example, has given the most practical kind of relief to tens of 
thousands during the road building season now at an end, and has saved the 
situation in countless communities throughout the State. Other Departments 
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have helped in their degree, and I am now establishing relief camps under canvas 
for road work to which any able-bodied citizen of Pennsylvania can go and find 
a job, including a place to sleep and three meals a day. 

So long as the money lasts, no man able to work need be forced to starve, 
or to accept charity without making a return. This does not mean taking care 
of all the able-bodied men among the goo,ooo unemployed, for only a part of 
them will take advantage of this offer. It does mean jobs at the going rate of 
wages, less maintenance, while money enough can be found. When it runs out, 
relief will be given to the limit of the State’s ability. 

These relief camps will be established in the regions where the need is most 
pressing. None of them is ready yet, but some will be ready soon. I have lived 
in tents, and even without a tent, in zero weather enough to know that it is 
practicable. 

The measures which | have recommended as necessary to deal with this 
emergency may result in a deficiency. If they do I shall regret it, but I should 
regret still more a failure to accept and discharge in full the responsibility of the 
Commonwealth toward its people who are in need. 

In the Nation-wide and State-wide emergency which confronts Pennsylvania 
and the American people, politics has no place. The plan of relief which I now 
submit for your consideration has been prepared wholly without regard to politi- 
cal or partisan considerations of any kind, and solely with the hope of securing 
at the earliest possible moment, and in the most effective manner, the means 
for the relief which Pennsylvania is in honor, in duty, and in her own interest, 
bound to supply. 


THE OPINION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL SCHNADER 
TO THE GOVERNOR 


Sir: You have asked to be advised what measures the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania may take under our Constitution to relieve the distress resulting from 
unemployment during the forthcoming winter. Specifically, you wish to know: 

First: Whether the Legislature can make appropriations for the payment 
of money or the furnishing of food, clothing and shelter to unemployed persons 
and their families; 

Second: Whether the Legislature can make an appropriation to a State 
agency for these purposes; 

Third: Whether the Legislature can appropriate money to political subdivi- 
sions of the State for these purposes; and, 

Fourth: Whether the Legislature can make appropriations to incorporated 
or unincorporated welfare agencies, the money to be used for these purposes. 

The constitutional provision which immediately comes to mind in considering 
the Legislature’s ability to appropriate money for unemployment relief is Article 
III, Section 18, which reads as follows: 


No appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military services, shal! be 
made for charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or community, 
nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation or association. 
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In Busser et al. v. Snyder, 282 Pa. 440 (1925) the Supreme Court held that 
this section had been violated in the passage of the “Old Age Pension Act” 
of May 10, 1923, P. L. 189. 

The Act created an Old Age Assistance Commission and county old age 
assistance boards which were to administer its provisions. It provided that as- 
sistance might be granted only to persons seventy years of age or upwards who 
had been residents of the United States and of this Commonwealth for certain 
periods prior to their application for aid who had no children or other persons 
responsible for their support and able to support them, who had property of the 
value of less than three thousand dollars ($3,000), and who had an income of 
less than one dollar ($1.00) per day. The amount of assistance was to be such 
that when added to the income of the applicant from all other sources it would 
not exceed a total of one dollar ($1.00) a day. 

In attempting to sustain the Act, the Attorney General sought to have the 
Court take the view that the words “person” and “community” as used in Arti- 
cle III, Section 18 of the Constitution have a restricted meaning. He argued 
that in view of the fact that old age assistance was to be granted by an admin- 
istrative agency and that money for assistance had been and was to be appro- 
priated to this agency, the constitutional provision was not applicable. In dis- 
posing of this argument, Mr. Justice Kephart said, at page 451: 

.... This contention is not sound; “person” and ‘‘community” are not limited to 
the idea of a single person or place where persons are located; they are used in an inclu- 
sive sense, relating to an individual or a group or class of persons, wherever situated, in 
any part or all of the Commonwealth. It applies to persons, kind, class and place, with- 
out qualification. The language of the Constitution is an absolute and general prohibi- 
tion. Nor does the fact that the appropriation is made to an agency (the intermediate 
and practical step by which public money is distributed to citizens) aid appellant’s 
case. The gift is not to the commission, but to the particular persons selected by the 
legislature to receive it. The commission cannot use the money; it merely passes it on 
to the selected class. It is none the less a gift directly to the individual, even though it 
pauses for a moment on its way thither in the hands of the agency. Nor can the act be 
sustained because the appropriation is to an agency as an arm of the government, work- 
ing out a governmental policy. What the Constitution prohibits is the establishment 
of any such policy which causes an appropriation of state moneys for benevolent pur- 
poses to a particular class of its citizens, whether under the guise of an agency, as an 
arm of the government through which a system is created, or directly to the indi- 
vidual. .... 


The Attorney General also argued that if the Old Age Pension Act were held 
unconstitutional, by the same reasoning grants of public money for the care 
and maintenance of indigent, infirm and mentally deficient persons without 
ability or means to sustain themselves must be stricken down as unconstitu- 
tional. Answering this proposition, Mr. Justice Kephart said, at page 453: 

.... To provide institutions, or to compensate such institutions for the care and 
maintenance of this class of persons, has for a long time been recognized as a govern- 
mental duty, and where institutions are compensated (except as hereinafter noted) 
for the care of indigent, infirm and mentally defective, including certain physically de- 
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fective, persons, such appropriations may well be sustained on this theory. The ex- 
penditure of money for such purposes is and long has been recognized as a function of 
government, and the manner of its administration is restricted only by section 18 of 
articleIII..... 


It was also argued that if this act were held void, the various State retire- 
ment acts must also fall. This the Court said was not sound because the retire- 
ment acts do not appropriate money for charitable or benevolent purposes. 
They provide compensation for the hazard of long continued public employ- 
ment. 

Finally, the Attorney General sought to sustain the Act on the ground that it 
was a “poor law” and that there is no constitutional inhibition against State 
aid for poor relief. This contention was discussed at length. At page 457, Judge, 
Kephart said: 

As said by Mr. Justice Brewer in Griffith ». Osawkee Twp., 14 Kans. 418, 422, 27 
Pac. St. Rep. 322, 324, ‘Cold and harsh as the statement may seem, it is nevertheless 
true that the obligation of the state to help is limited to those who are unable to help 
themselves.” We agree with what the court below says on this question: “That system 
provided for poor districts, poor directors and overseers, and for the relief of paupers 
as a matter of local concern. Those who framed the Constitution understood it, and no 
word is contained in the Constitution with reference to it. The system was left un- 
touched. If there had been any purpose to change that system, some word indicating 
that purpose would have been found in the Constitution. .... The conclusion is 
therefore irresistible that a direct appropriation from the State treasury to any person 
or class of persons cannot be sustained on the theory that it is a discharge of the inherent 
obligation of the State to take care of its paupers.”’ 


This decision necessarily leads us to the conclusion that an appropriation 
enabling cash, food, c’othing or shelter to be supplied to those who are unem- 
ployed because of ecoaomic depression would be treated as a charitable appro- 
priation to “persons” and, therefore, unconstitutional. Clearly, if a person is 
an object of charity when unable to support himself by reason of advanced age 
and lack of sufficient income, then a person is likewise an object of charity when 
unable to support himself because of temporary unemployment due to economic 
depression; and if it is not a governmental duty but a charity for the State to 
provide for the care of indigent sick and injured, it must necessarily follow 
that it is not a governmental duty but a charity to care for persons temporarily 
indigent because of economic depression. 

Another Supreme Court decision which requires consideration is Collins ». 
Martin et al., 290 Pa. 388 (1927). 

The Legislature had appropriated a million dollars to the Department of 
Welfare for the care and treatment of indigent sick and injured persons in hos- 
pitals not owned by the Commonwealth. The Department contracted with 
certain hopitals to furnish medical and surgical treatment to such persons, at 
a per diem rate. One of these hospitals was St. Agnes Hospital in Philadelphia, 
which the Court found to be a sectarian institution. The question was whether 
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the State Treasurer could lawfully pay to St. Agnes Hospital the amount which 
the Department of Welfare had contracted to pay it for the treatment of indi- 
gent persons cared for in the hospital. 

The Attorney General argued that the payment could be made because under 
the contract the Department of Welfare was purchasing service for indigent 
persons and was not giving money to the hospital except as compensation for 
services rendered; that (as indicated by the Supreme Court in the Old Age 
Pension Case) the treatment of indigent sick and injured persons is not a charity 
but a governmental duty; and that it is not unconstitutional for a sectarian 
institution to receive money not appropriated to it, to compensate it for services 
rendered or materials furnished. 

All of these contentions were rejected by the Court, which held that pay- 
ment could not be made to the hospital under its contract with the Department 
of Welfare. 

Mr. Justice Kephart, speaking for the Court, at page 395, disposed of the 
State’s contention that the care of indigent sick and injured persons is not a 
charity but the performance of a governmental duty. He said: 

. ... While such activities may, because of their number and importance to the 
recipients, assume the form of a governmental function or duty, . . . . they do not lose 
their chief character, viz. the State’s work of charity..... 


The Court distinguished between governmental care of the poor, as carried 
on during the entire history of the State, and the care of persons who are tem- 
porarily in need of financial assistance. It had been argued that the language 
used by Mr. Justice Kephart in the Busser Case supported the proposition 
that any appropriation to care for indigent persons is made in the performance 
of a governmental duty. This contention was answered, at page 397, as follows: 

.... It is argued that the effect of this decision (the Old Age Pension decision) 
should be applied to the case of the needy poor contemplated by the Act of 1925, and 
the various direct appropriations to hospitals. But the difference between the two 
classes is manifest; it lies in the words ‘without ability or means to sustain themselves.” 
On the one hand there are persons totally indigent, as opposed to persons being general- 
ly able to take care of themselves, yet when sickness or injury overtakes them they are 
unable to provide proper treatment, and as to that they are indigent. 


The Court took the position that an appropriation to a State department, to 
be used for paying a sectarian institution for services rendered, is equivalent to 
an appropriation made directly to the sectarian institution. That being so, an 
appropriation to a State department for feeding or clothing persons or com- 
munities must be regarded as equivalent to an appropriation directly to the 
persons or communities to be benefited. 

Under this decision, an appropriation for unemployment relief made to a 
department, commission or other agency created by law would be just as objec- 
tionable as appropriations made directly to the beneficiaries whom the Legisla- 
ture desires to aid. 
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A political subdivision of the Commonwealth, whether it be a county, a city, 
a borough, a township, or a poor district, must necessarily be regarded as a 
“community” within the meaning of Article III, Section 18 of the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court in the Busser case. Therefore, the Legis- 
lature could not make an appropriation for any charitable purpose to any such 
political subdivision. 

Accordingly, we are compelled to answer your first three questions in the 
negative. The Legislature cannot make appropriations for the payment of 
money or the furnishing of food, clothing and shelter to unemployed persons 
and their families either directly or through a State agency or to political sub- 
divisions of the State. 

The question remains, could the Legislature appropriate money for unem- 
ployment relief to a nonsectarian institution, corporation or association? 

It is true that the Supreme Court in the Busser case indicated that by for- 
bidding charitable appropriations to be made to denominational or sectarian 
institutions, corporations or associations, the people in the Constitution had 
recognized the right of the Legislature to make such appropriations to nonde- 
nominational or nonsectarian institutions, corporations and associations. 

However, in considering the Legislature’s right to make such appropriations, 
we cannot ignore the inhibition against appropriations for charitable purposes 
“to any person or community”; and, if an appropriation were made to a non- 
sectarian corporation for purposes incident to unemployment relief, the effect 
would be indirectly to aid a person or group of persons by supplying them with 
money or its equivalent in food, clothing or shelter. This would be no different 
from a similar appropriation made to a department or commission of the State 
government. The real purpose of the appropriation would be to extend financial 
aid to those who, for lack of employment, must be given assistance. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a corporation were formed to administer 
an old age pension system. Would the Supreme Court sustain an appropriation 
to such a corporation “for maintenance?” Obviously, it could not, under the 
reasoning applied in the St. Agnes Hospital case. Consistently with that deci- 
sion, the court would look through the form of the appropriation and find that 
it was in fact an appropriation for old age pensions “to persons,” and, therefore, 
invalid. 

But, it may be asked, how then can maintenance appropriations to hospital 
corporations be sustained? The answer is clear. These appropriations are made 
for institutional service; and such appropriations are recognized both in Sections 
17 and 18 of Article III of the Constitution. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that under the cases cited, the Legislature 
could not, without violating the Constitution, make appropriations for unem- 
ployment relief to any charitable corporation or association. 
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MEMORANDUM BY HORACE FORBES BAKER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


To THE ATTORNEY GENERAL: Since my interview with you in your office 
on Wednesday of last week, I have carefully read again the various cases which 
have to do with the matter we discussed, and after such re-reading I am even 
firmer of the conviction that the suggestion which we of the Governor’s Planning 
Committee made for setting up of an agency to receive and handle appropria- 
tions in the unemployment situation is not prohibited under Section 18 of Article 
III of the Constitution, as interpreted by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
in the cases of Collins vs. Kephart et al., 271 Pa., 428; Busser et al. vs. Snyder 
et al., 282 Pa., 440; and Collins vs. Martin et al., 290 Pa., 388. 

Of course, I full well realize that the carrying-out of our suggested plan in- 
volves the raising of additional revenue by taxation at the proposed extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, because, as I am informed, there are no funds unappro- 
priated or within the borrowing power of the Commonwealth, to be appropriated 
for this purpose; and, accordingly, if it is decided that additional funds by taxa- 
tion cannot be raised at the special session, our suggestion for the setting-up of 
an agency to deal with public funds is apparently inappropriate. But since I 
have no faith in the ability of the administration to raise funds by private sub- 
scription, certainly in an adequate amount, and since we of the committee 
believe public funds should be made available, if possible, to meet the unem- 
ployment emergency, we hope something may be developed that will provide 
public funds to supplement what private funds are raised this autumn. 

Assuming that additional funds may be raised by taxation, out of an advance 
of the gasoline tax or from some other such source, our idea is that a corporation 
(or more than one, if that seems expedient), of the first class, might be created 
under the General Incorporation Act for benevolent and charitable purposes 
but free from any denominational or sectarian control, such corporation, or 
corporations, to be the agency or agencies to which the state could appropriate 
moneys for maintenance by separate bill or bills in the same manner as legisla- 
tures of this state have been doing for years past. Such corporations will either 
do the work themselves or set up county welfare agencies or adopt present exist- 
ing agencies for the doing of social work on the family case work basis. That 
means that the moneys will not be distributed to the unemployed in cash or in 
the form of out-door relief as administered by the poor boards, but the needs 
of each family affected by unemployment will be handled according to efficient 
case work standards, which will mean the taking care of the members of the 
families so affected in whatever way is necessary, that is, for instance, by en- 
deavoring to secure employment, securing medical or hospital care, giving ad- 
vice as to budgeting, advice as to self-help, acting as a buffer between the land- 
lord and tenant, securing clothing, etc., in the same manner as present estab- 
lished agencies like the Family Welfare Association of Pittsburgh operate. 

As modern social work teaches us, if the money is spent in this way, it will go 
farther and accomplish much more than if it is just distributed for relief. 
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If the matter is handled somewhat in the fashion of the above-set-out sketch 
of activities, I believe that appropriations to such corporation or corporations 
will not come within the inhibitions of Section 18 of Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

No appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military services, shall be 
made for charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or community, 
nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation or association. 


In this connection may I refer to Section 17 of Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, relating to appropriations to charitable and educational institutions, which 
provides that no appropriation shall be made to any charitable or educational 
institution not under the absolute control of the Commonwealth other than 
normal schools established by law for the professional training of teachers for 
the public schools of the state, except by a vote of two-thirds of all the members 
elected to each house. Do you not think that under this section of tiie Con- 
stitution the Legislature is authorized to make appropriations to charitable or 
educational institutions not under the absolute cortrol of the Commonwealth 
where the appropriations have been made by a vote of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers elected to each house? Certainly you cannot say in the face of Section 17 
that the Constitution does not recognize appropriations to be made to charita- 
ble institutions not under the absolute control of the Commonwealth. The cor- 
poration suggested by our committee will be a charitable institution, not under 
the absolute control of the Commonwealth. 

The case of Collins vs. Kephart et al. (p. 619, above) was decided squarely 
on the ground, it seems to me, that the moneys appropriated by the Legislature 
were appropriated to a denominational or sectarian institution, which was the 
reason for the decision of the Supreme Court. The corporation which we have 
proposed to set up will be, of course, a charitable or benevolent institution, but 
we shall be sure to see to it that no claim can be made that it is denominational 
or sectarian. Therefore, on the reasoning of this case of Collins vs. Kephart et al., 
the Supreme Court would not say that an appropriation to our proposed cor- 
poration is forbidden by Section 18 of Article III of the Constitution on the 
groung that it is to a denominational or sectarian agency. The following are 
excerpts from the opinion: 

The intent of these provisions was, and therefore still is, to forbid the state from giv- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, any recognition to a religious sect or denomination, 
even in the fields of public charity and education; they in effect provide that, to serve 
charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, the money of the people shall not be 
put under denominational control or into sectarian hands, for administration or dis- 
tribution, no matter how worthy the end in view [p. 433]. 

After studying and reflecting upon the carefuJiy prepared opinions of the court 
below, the arguments of able counsel and the avihorities cited, we have reached the 
deliberate conclusion that, when a charitable, benevolent or educational establishment 
is “denominational or sectarian” according to the nieaning of this term as understood 
by the average man, even though the institution in question may bestow its benefits 
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on others and permit those outside the ranks of the sect or denomination involved to 
take part in its management, it is none the less a sectarian or denominational institu- 
tion, within the inhibition of the Constitution against state aid [pp. 433, 434]. 

We cannot doubt that the average voter, when he read these plain words, must have 
understood that no public moneys could be appropriated, lawfully, to institutions other 
than those entirely unconnected with any of the various religious sects or denomina- 
tions; the law, being so written, must be enforced accordingly [p. 434]. 


In my interview with you you mentioned particularly the Busser case (p. 619, 
above) as authority against our plan. In that case the court held that the Old 
Age Assistance Act of May 10, 1923, was in violation of Section 18 of Article 
III of the Constitution and enjoined the Commission created by the Act from 
paying or approving for payment bills incurred thereunder, which of course 
covered the proposed money payments to persons of old age whose financial 
circumstances in property or income were below a fixed sum. My own opinion 
is that the Busser case does not govern our situation as we are endeavoring to 
set it up and that the Busser case can be readily distinguished. I think that the 
Busser case might well be supported without concluding that it is authority for 
the conclusion that proposed appropriations for the relief of unemployed by 
means of a social service corporation as outlined above are forbidden by the 
Constitution. I take it that you may be troubled, among other things, in dealing 
with our situation by the following words of the Court: 

No gift of money shall be made for benevolent purposes to any person, in substance 
says the Constitution, and surely these objects and purposes are within the prohibi- 
tion [p. 450]. 

Nor does the fact that the appropriation is made to an agency (the intermediate and 
practica Istep by which public money is distributed to citizens) aid appellant’s case. 
The gift is not to the commission, but to the particular persons selected by the legis- 
lature to receive it. The commission cannot use the money; it merely passes it on to the 
selected class. It is none the less a gift directly to the individual, even though it pauses 
for a moment on its way thither in the hands of the agency [p. 451]. 

What the Constitution prohibits is the establishment of any such policy which causes 
an appropriation of state moneys for benevolent purposes to a particular class of its 
citizens, whether under the guise of an agency, as an arm of the government through 
which a system is created, or directly to the individual [p. 451]. 


But in that connection let me call your attention also to the following ex- 
cerpt from the opinion: 

But, says the Commonwealth, if we give to the words “benevolent” and “to any 
person or community” the broad meaning as contended for by the appellee, and as 
given by the court below, we in effect wipe out appropriations to nonsectarian, non- 
denominational and other institutions or persons, drawing the parallei between the 
use of state money as provided in this act and that for the maintenance of privately 
owned hospitals, homes for aged citizens and orphans, the maintenance of large 
hospitals, treatment of mental and physical defectives, mothers’ assistance act, state 
employees’, school teachers’ and judicial retirement acts. We might answer this directly 
by saying that if the instant act violates the Constitution, our duty is plain, regardless 
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of the consequences to other appropriations. We can only speak generally of the sup- 
posedly parallel appropriations, and indicate in this opinion what appears to us to be 
the clear line of distinction. In Collins v. State Treasurer, supra, we held that there 
could be no appropriations, direct or indirect, under this article of the Constitution, 
to denominational or sectarian institutions. But when the framers of the Constitution 
used this language, ‘‘No appropriations shall be made for charitable, educational or 
benevolent purposes . . . . to any denominational or sectarian institution or corpora- 
tion,” an implied authority was given to appropriate to nonsectarian or nondenomina- 
tional institutions for such purposes, under the maxim “expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius.” As there is no express prohibition against such appropriation, the legislature 
is free to expend as it sees fit; and this construction is not weakened by the use of the 
words ‘‘to any person or community.” 

Counsel also overlooked the fact that there is no direct prohibition against the use of 
state money to pay for the care and maintenance of indigent, infirm and mentally 
defective persons, without ability or means to sustain themselves, and other charges 
of a like nature. They become direct charges on the body politic for its own preserva- 
tion and protection. As such, in the light of an expense, they stand exactly in the same 
position as the preservation of law and order. To provide institutions, or to compensate 
such institutions for the care and maintenance of this class of persons, has for a long 
time been recognized as a governmental duty, and where institutions are compensated 
(except as hereinafter noted) for the care of indigent, infirm and mentally defective, 
including certain physically defective persons, such appropriations may well be sus- 
tained on this theory. The expenditure of money for such purposes is and long has been 
recognized as a function of government, and the manner of its administration is 
restricted only by section 18 of article III, as stated by this court in Collins v. State 
Treasurer, supra, 433: “The intent of these provisions was and therefore still is, to 
forbid the state from giving, either directly or indirectly, any recognition to a religious 
sect or denomination, even in the fields of public charity and education; they in effect 
provide that, to serve charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, the money of the 
people shall not be put under denominational control or into sectarian hands, for 
administration or distribution, no matter how worthy the end in view.” Appropria- 
tions to liquidate these expenses cannot be made, directly or indirectly, through a 
department or agency, to denominational or sectarian institutions: Collins v. State 
Treasurer, supra. But, as said before, we do not attempt to pass judgment on any spe- 
cific appropriation, and are speaking generally with regard to the acts held up as a 
parallel [pp. 452, 453, 454]. 


Doesn’t it appear clear that the reasoning of the Supreme Court applies only 
to the case of gifts of money for benevolent purposes to persons, which, even 
though done through the agency of a state commission, is forbidden by Section 
18 of Article III of the Constitution? But the court quite clearly differentiates 
such a case of gifts to persons from appropriations to charitable or benevolent 
organizations that are not denominational or sectarian. There is no real differ- 
ence in the nature of things, it seems to me, between appropriations to non- 
sectarian, non-denominational institutions for the care of indigent, infirm, and 
mentally defective persons and a non-sectarian, non-denominational charitable 
or benevolent society organized to meet the social welfare needs of families, 
which would include, of course, out-door relief. 
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In the case of Collins vs. Martin et al. (p. 619 above), wherein was attacked 
a payment to a hospital out of an appropriation made by the Legislature in 
1925 of $1,000,000 to the Department of Welfare to pay for the treatment of the 
indigent, sick, or injured in medical or surgical hospitals not owned by the 
Commonwealth, instead of an appropriation of a certain sum to a denomina- 
tional or sectarian institution, which was declared unconstitutional in the 
Collins vs. Kephart et al. case, it was attempted, in order to “bridge the gap of 
unconstitutionality,”’ as the Supreme Court says (p. 4o1 of the report), to ap- 
propriate the money to the Department of Welfare and for the Department to 
use the money in making payments to sectarian as well as non-sectarian hos- 
pitals at the rate of $3.00 per day for free service given. The plaintiff in that 
action, as the report shows, claimed that the Constitution prohibited the ap- 
propriation of state money for charitable, educational, or benevolent purposes, 
directly or indirectly, to any sectarian institution, corporation, or association 
and that if the money appropriated to the Department of Welfare was in effect 
to be paid to the sectarian institution, it made no difference how the money had 
been appropriated, which view the court upheld and forbade the payment to 
St. Agnes hospital. I see that you appeared for the Commonwealth in that case. 

In the foregoing case the court followed the Old Age Pension and Collins 
decisions and held the payment to St. Agnes hospital was in effect of payment 
to a sectarian institution and as such forbidden by the Constitution and that 
situation was not changed because the appropriation had been made to the 
Department of Welfare to be disbursed by it. In this case, on page 393, the 
court stated: 

The intent of these provisions was . . . . to forbid the State from giving, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, any recognition to a religious sect or denomination, even in the 
fields of public charity and education; . . . . to serve charitable, educational or benevo- 
lent purposes the money of the people shall not be put under denominational control or 
into sectarian hands, for administration or distribution, no matter how worthy the 
end in view. It will be noted, the Constitution . . . . provides. . . . that “no appropria- 
tion shall be made to any denominational or sectarian institution.” These words.... 
plainly forbid state aid to institutions affiliated with a particular religious sect or 
denomination, or which are under the control, domination or governing influence of 
any religious sect or denomination [pp. 393, 394]. 


The court also repeated with approval what it said on page 453 of the Busser 
case (see above). 

The reason of the court’s decision in the Collins vs. Kephart case is that the 
appropriation of money to the Department of Welfare.and by it dispensed to a 
sectarian hospital is, in effect, a payment to such hospital and, as such, forbidden 
by the Constitution. The court does not say that the payment of money for the 
care and maintenance of the sick and disabled, which is of course pure charity 
and benevolence on the part of the state, cannot properly be provided for by the 
state in the care of its people, except in the cases of the prohibitions mentioned 
above, namely, that no money shall be given ‘“‘to denominational or sectarian 
institutions, corporations or associations.” 
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Because of the fact that the Supreme Court in the Busser case and in the 
Collins vs. Martin case looked beyond the state agency set up to disburse the 
money, and forbade the payments because they were payments to persons in 
the one case and to a denominational or sectarian institution in the other, 
there is no reason to say that our proposed corporation is a mere conduit for the 
putting of money into the hands of the unemployed, for that is not the situation 
at all. We endeavor to spend the money in social service on the family case 
work basis, as in present practice, which will include, of course, food, clothing, 
shelter, etc., but also the meeting of all social needs of the family, including the 
development of every resource for self-help. 

I shall be glad to develop this situation more fully or to answer your criti- 
cisms in case you desire to do anything further in this matter... . . 


MEMORANDUM BY PRESIDENT ROBERT DECHERT 
AND HAROLD EVANS OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


THE QUESTION BEFORE US.—The question to which this memorandum is 
addressed is as to the most practicable method of providing emergency relief 
(from state funds supplementing private local contributicns) during the winter 
months imminently before us for families made destitute by economic disaster. 
Even if (as is confidently expected) the local campaigns for funds secure their 
full aims, yet we are informed that the extent of distress indicates that substan- 
tial public (state and local) aid will be necessary to forestall great suffering this 
winter. 

The memorandum goes forward from the point of Attorney General Schna- 
der’s opinion to the Governor dated October 27, 1931 (Form Opinion No. 30), 
recognizing the integrity of that opinion and the fact that greater and quicker 
help may be had through a feasible plan approved by all than by an attempt now 
to debate any of the conclusions stated by the Attorney General. It further 
proceeds upon the belief stated by well-informed persons interested in social 
work that the road-building made-work program set forth in the Governor’s 
message, with its immensely valuable attributes, will not come into activity 
quickly enough to take care of this winter’s situation; so that, unless some prac- 
ticable method is found to care for those immediately destitute, public respon- 
sibility for the misery following will fall upon all persons in whose power it lay 
to remedy the situation. Some share of this responsibility rests upon citizens 
aware of the gravity of the situation and upon members of the bar whose judg- 
ment may be considered to cast some light on the legal situation, which may 
furnish justification for the preparation of this memorandum. 

PREMISES.—There can be little doubt as to the truth of the following state- 
ments, which may be taken as the premises of this memorandum: 

1. The present economic situation has created a state-wide emergency, so 
that any action now taken would not be a precedent for further appropriations 
in the absence of such an emergency. 
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2. The families to be aided (men, women and children) are not merely in 
reduced circumstances (such as old men having less than $365 per year, like 
those under the Old Age Pension Law) but are actually destitute. 

3. The police and general welfare power of the state enables care to be given 
to the destitute, regardless of any constitutional restrictions upon charity in 
general. 

4. Children and their care when in want are especially a proper concern of 
the state. 

5. Even in appropriations for charitable purposes (as differentiated from the 
governmental function of caring for the destitute), such appropriations made to 
non-sectarian corporations or institutions (by a two-thirds vote) are valid if 
“‘made for institutional service.” (See next to last paragraph of Attorney Gen- 
eral Schnader’s opinion.) 

DECIDED CASES AND CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS.— 

I. The Pennsylvania Constitution—As suggested above, aid to the destitute 
is not necessarily limited by the sections dealing with charitable appropriations 
in general. 

The two sections dealing with charitable appropriations generally are the 
following: 

(A) Section 17 of Article III forbids appropriations to charitable or educa- 
tional institutions not under absolute control of the Commonwealth without a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature. 

(B) Section 18 of Article III provides: ‘“‘No appropriation shall be made for 
charitable, educational or benevolent purposes to any person or community 
nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation or association.” 

(In substance, for this purpose, this section appears to be: “No appropria- 


tions . . . . shall be made for charitable . . . . purposes 
1. To any person or community, 
Nor (2) to any denominational... . institution. .... = 


II. The Supreme Court cases —The appropriations for general charitable pur- 
poses passed upon by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court under these sections of 
the Constitution may be indexed as follows: 

(1921) To Hebrew Hospital—held invalid as to sectarian institution; Collins 
vs. Kephart, 271 Pa. 428. 

(1923) To hospital in Erie—held valid since Constitution was not sectarian; 
Collins vs. Lewis, 276 Pa. 435. 

(1925) To old-age pensions to men having income less than $365 yearly, or 
principal less than $3,000—held valid as appropriation to “persons able to help 
themselves”; Busser vs. Snyder, 282 Pa. 440. 

(1927) Appropriation to State Department of Welfare for payment to hospi- 
tal for treatment of indigent—as applied to St. Agnes’ Hospital for care by it— 
held invalid since St. Agnes’ Hospital is “sectarian institution”; Collins vs. 
Martin, 290 Pa. 388. 

ConcLusion.—In the light of the foregoing, what, then, is the constitutional 
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status of appropriations to existing non-sectarian corporations or institutions 
of money to be used under regulations of the state (through its Department of 
Welfare, or otherwise) for heavy additional institutional service made necessary 
by this emergency? 

(Such appropriation might be made to an existing organization like the 
Children’s. Aid Society, or it might be made to the Pennsylvania branch of the 
American Red Cross, or it might be made to several existing organizations such 
as local unemployment relief organizations.) 

It is believed that such appropriations are constitutional and are the most 
practicable means of meeting the present emergency. 

CoMMENT.—Support of the validity of the appropriations suggested above 
rests upon two main grounds: 

1. Police and general welfare power to care for destitutes; 

2. Power to make charitable appropriations (even apart from the police 
power) by two-thirds vote to non-sectarian corporations or institutions. 

I. As to the police and general welfare power.—The police power is, of course, 
very broad, and far beyond the question of general charitable appropriations 
dealt with by Sections 17 and 18 of Article III of the state Constitution. If we 
are not mistaken, no one could question the power of the Legislature to deal 
with starvation, distress or suffering resulting from earthquake, flood, or similar 
catastrophe from forces of nature. The present starvation, distress, and suffer- 
ing resulting from state-wide and world-wide economic catastrophe appears no 
less to require action by the state. Especially does such action seem to be 
appropriate, and indeed essential, where the bulk of the injuries falls upon the 
children of the state—both directly through their own suffering and indirectly 
through the harm done by the disaster to their family lives. (We are reliably 
informed that an overwhelming percentage of those now receiving emergency 
aid throughout the state are families with small children, rather than single 
men or single women. The small number of the latter can be cared for from local 
resources, if the state assumes a share of protecting the children in destitute 
families, Further evidence of this may be found, we believe, in the state’s own 
records, as to the very large increases in children being aided through the child 
aid societies already being supported from state appropriations.) 

II. As to power to appropriate to non-sectarian institutions or corporations.— 
No case has held unconstitutional a charitable appropriation to a previously 
existing non-sectarian corporation or institution. The Lewis case (1923), involv- 
ing an Erie hospital, expressly approved such an appropriation on the ground 
that the institution was in fact non-sectarian. Section 17 of Article III appears 
(unless we are mistaken) to authorize such appropriations, provided they are 
passed by a two-thirds vote. Section 18 of the same article forbids an appropria- 
tion to an institution if sectarian, and must inferentially authorize it in non- 
sectarian (provided it does not run afoul of any other prohibition). 

(On this point, see the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Busser case, 
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noted above, at page 453 of the report: ‘But when the framers of the Constitu- 
tion used this language . : . . , an implied authority was given to appropriate 
to non-sectarian or non-denominational institutions for such purposes, under 
the maxim ‘expressio unius est exclusio alterius’ and there is no express prohibi- 
tion against such appropriation, the Legislature is free to expend as it sees fit; 
and this conception is not weakened by the use of the words ‘to any person or 
community.’ ’’) 

The Old-Age Pension Act was held unconstitutional, it is true, but the basis 
of it seems to rest on the court’s statement on page 457 that the Legislature 
“cannot invade the prohibition set forth in Section 18 of Article III in the Con- 
stitution. . . . by including ‘(among a class from whom the State was admitted- 
ly responsible)’ citizens able to help themselves, who have an estate up to three 
thousand dollars and an income of three hundred and sixty-five dollars a year.” 

The invalidity of an act setting up a means of increasing the existing income 
of certain persons already possessing some money surely cannot defeat the 
power of the Commonwealth in an emergency to give food, clothing, and shelter 
to children and others in actual destitution due to an economic disaster. 

As has been pointed out above, the Attorney General’s opinion of October 
27, 1931, seems to be in agreement with this position. He recognizes the validity 
of ‘maintenance appropriations” made for institutional service; and unless we 
misunderstand him, he means by the words “institutional service” public 
service by that institution within the field of its charter, whether that service is 
rendered in the free beds of the hospital ward, in the clinic established by the 
hospital at some branch, on a street corner where emergency ambulance treat- 
ment is given in an accident case, or in a private home where the hospital in- 
terne or nurse may be called by childbirth, extreme illness, or other cause mak- 
ing removal to the hospital impossible. Just so, service to suffering children or 
others faced with this disaster is already being given by state-aided instituticns 
as a part of their institutional service within a given building (like a shelter for 
homeless) or in individual homes (where through a friend’s kindness, a landlord’s 
lenience, or otherwise, a roof is overhead but no food available). Such service by 
these institutions is already taxed beyond capacity, and such appropriations as 
are suggested are vitally necessary to carry out properly this service already 
being rendered in a limited way. 

PRECEDENTS.—For the two-year period from June 1, 1931 to May 31, 1933, 
we are informed there were appropriations passed by the Legislature and ap- 
proved by the Governor in the following amounts: 

To non-sectarian hospitals (other than those operated by the state) $7,151,500.00 
To non-sectarian homes for children, old people, and others (not 


Operated DY CHE SAE). <0. 6:6 iccc cee wacsiee cts enews ween wees 634,700.00 
To mother’s assistance funds... .... 5... ccc cee cceetecseassecees 4,11§,938.00 
REM cee se eS Ne WEG Bio Sercin cece os ergntihn dis, wereaeCH MEIN o $11, 901,138.00 


BW dr ertead 9 HE tera tseh ore aS ral ee eres er are ae Mesos 5,950,509.00 
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These appropriations have the sanction of approval by many successive 
legislatures and governors and inferentially many attorney generals. The con- 
tinued approval of them would, we feel, be an element weighing heavily in any 
consideration of constitutionality by the Supreme Court. No court is likely to 
upset, if it can help it, a policy of the state so continuous as that evidenced by 
the making of these appropriations over many years. The state would be called 
upon to assume greatly added burdens if the existing machinery set up in those 
recurring appropriations were destroyed. The Supreme Court itself referred to 
this type of appropriation in the Old Age Pension Case (Busser vs. Snyder), 
saying (p. 452): “We can only speak generally of the supposedly parallel ap- 
propriations, and indicate in this Opinion what appears to us to be the clear 
line of distinction.” 

Again (p. 453) the Court says: 

There is no direct prohibition against the use of State money to pay for the care 
and maintenance of indigents, infirm and mentally defective persons, without ability or 
means to sustain themselves, and other charges of a like nature. They become direct 
charges on the body politic for its own preservation and protection. As such, in the 
light of an expense, they stand exactly in the same position as the preservation of law 
and order. To provide institutions, or to compensate such institutions for the care and 
maintenance of this class of persons, has for a long time been recognized as a govern- 
mental duty, and where institutions are compensated (except as hereinafter noted) 
for the care of indigents, infirm and mentally defective, including certain physically 
defective persons, such appropriations may well be sustained on this theory. The 
expenditure of money for such purposes is and long has been recognized as a function 
of government. .... 


METHOD OF PUTTING PLAN INTO OPERATION.—Further appropriations to ex- 
isting non-sectarian institutions for institutional service arising out of this 
emergency seem to be necessary for the reasons above set forth if citizens of 
Pennsylvania are not to starve this approaching year. For the reasons above 
set forth this method of handling the situation is believed to be constitutional. 
Involving, as it does, only increases to existing institutions (non-sectarian) 
already receiving state aid, it would probably not involve an attack in the court. 
If such an attack were made (or if it were determined to seek approval by the 
courts), such appropriations would have the advantage of previous continuity, 
as well as all the other legal supports indicated in this memorandum. 

As a practical matter, the Governor could amend his call (or cause the Legis- 
lature to be reconvened under a new call after an immediate adjournment). 
Recognition by the administration that some such plan as this is necessary to 
give immediate force to its relief plans seems to be inherent in the situation. 
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RELIEF WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN THE SEV- 
ENTEENTH CENTURY: THOMAS FIRMIN, 1632-97 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


WO hundred and fifty years ago, a pioneer among philan- 
thropists published a very interesting pamphlet regarding 


the provision of relief work for the unemployed. This was 
Thomas Firmin, who was probably the most conspicuous combina- 
tion of philanthropist and social worker that the seventeenth cen- 
tury produced. He not only gave his fortune to meet the needs of 
the poor but he also gave his services and actually managed his own 
philanthropic ventures. He knew personally many of the workless 
men and women who came for the “relief work” that he provided 
at his “working almshouse.’”’ Here he not only gave out material 
to the unemployed to take home with them, but he employed many 
children in a way that also made his almshouse an educational 
venture. 

In the days when non-conformity had its difficulties, it is interest- 
ing that Firmin “‘first abandoned the principles of Calvin for those 
of Arminius, and afterwards adopted those of the Unitarians.” He 
was greatly influenced by Mr. John Biddle, who, according to an 
orthodox narrative, “had been imprisoned in December, 1645, for 
publishing his thoughts upon the subject of the Trinity.” According 
to the same account, he was “‘in danger of suffering death” for these 
opinions in 1648 “through the zeal of the assembly of Divines, and 
was confined several years in the Island of Scilly.” After the Restora- 
tion he seems to have been imprisoned in Newgate, “‘where he con- 
tracted a disease, which, the second day after his removal from 
thence by the indulgence of one of the Sheriffs, put an end to his 
life.” The young Firmin was determined to redress the wrongs of 
his instructor, and his earnestness in the cause is said to have been 
“so great that he ventured, while he was only an apprentice, to de- 
629 
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liver a petition for his release out of Newgate to Oliver Cromwell, 
who gave him his short answer: ‘You curl-pate boy you, do you 
think I’ll shew any favour to a man, who denies his Saviour, and 
disturbs the government?’ ”* 

Firmin shortly became “a considerable trader” in the city of 
London, and we are told that 
he might have acquired a very large fortune, if he had not been constantly em- 
ployed in all conceivable methods of serving the public, which gained him an 
universal esteem, and particularly with the most eminent of the Clergy, though 
his peculiar notions were well known. And his charity was so unconfin’d and 
impartial, that he began to exert himself in collecting money for the depriv’d 
Nonjurors, . . . . till he was deterred from proceeding in it by some of his great 
friends, who told him, that this scheme was illegal, being calculated for the sup- 
port of the enemies of the government.? 


The Archbishop of Canterbury of that day (Dr. Tillotson) 
thought that a city clergyman had preceded Thomas Firmin in ex- 
perimenting with a London working almshouse. This man (Thomas 
Gouge) was also well known for his good works. Dr. Tillotson, who 
has also left an account of his various services, described him as 
very diligent and charitable in visiting the sick, and ministring not only spiritual 
counsel and comfort to them, but likewise liberal relief to the wants and neces- 
sities of those that were poor and destitute of means to help themselves in that 
condition. He did also every morning throughout the year catechise in the 
church, especially the poorer sort, who were generally most ignorant; and to 
encourage them to come thither to be instructed by him, he did once a week dis- 
tribute money among them, not upon a certain day, but changing it on purpose 
as he thought good, that he might thereby oblige them to be constantly present. 
These were chiefly the more agi d poor, who being past labour had leisure enough 
to attend upon this exercise.3 


The same clergyman was also concerned about “the other sort 
poor who were able to work for their living,” and we are told that 
he set them at work upon his own charge, buying flax and hemp for them to 
spin, and what they spun he took off their hands, paying them for their work, 


See The Life of the Most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
compiled from his original papers and letters, by Thomas Birch (2d ed.; London, 1753), 


PPp- 292-93. 

2 Ibid., pp. 293-94. 

3 The Works of the Most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson, late Archbishop of Canterbury 
(8th ed.; London, 1720), p. 234. 
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and then got it wrought into cloth, and sold it as he could, chiefly among his 
friends, himself bearing the whole loss. And this was a very wise and well- 
chosen way of charity, and in the good effect of it a much greater charity than 
if he had given these very persons freely and for nothing so much as they earned 
by their work; because by this means he took many off from begging, and there- 
by rescued them at once from two of the most dangerous temptations of this 
world, idleness and poverty; and by degrees reclaim’d them to a virtuous and 
industrious course of life, which enabled them afterwards to live without being 
beholden to the charity of others.* 


In spite of his heretical opinions, Thomas Firmin’s good works 
were appreciated by the Archbishop, who believed that Firmin had 
learned something, at any rate, about employing the unemployed 
from the clergyman above referred to. Thus the Archbishop says 
that 
this course so happily devis’d and begun by Mr. Gouge in his own parish was 
I think that which gave the first hint to that worthy and useful citizen Mr. 
Thomas Firmin of a much larger design, which hath been prosecuted by him 
for some years with that vigour and good success in this city, that many hun- 
dreds of poor children, and others who lived idle before, unprofitable both to 
themselves and the public, are continually maintained at work, and taught to 
earn their own livelihood much in the same way. He being, by the generous 
assistance and charity of many worthy and well-disposed persons of all ranks, 
enabled to bear the unavoidable loss and charge of so vast an undertaking; 
and by his own forward inclination to charity, and his unwearied diligence and 
activity, extraordinarily fitted to sustain and go through the incredible pains 
of it.? 

Firmin’s conspicuous services earned for him a rare degree of 
public confidence. Bishop Burnet, for example, wrote of him as 
follows: f 

This year Thomas Firmin, a famous citizen of London, died. He was in great 
esteem, for promoting many charitable designs, for looking after the poor of the 
city, and setting them to work; for raising great sums for schools and hospitals, 
and indeed, for charities of all sorts, private and public. He had such credit 
with the richest citizens, that he had the command of great wealth, as oft as 
there was occasion for it. And he laid out his own time chiefly, in advancing 
all such designs.3 


Firmin probably confused the idea of “work tests” and “relief 
work.” His “working almshouse”’ really served both of these pur- 
t Tbid., p. 235. 2 Ibid. 

3 Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time (London, 1734), I, 211. 
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poses, and he did not see the twentieth-century reason for distin- 
guishing between the two. It is clear that he had imbibed certain 
ideas from the mercantilists of that day, as is indicated in his theory 
about how England’s population was to be a source of wealth to the 
nation. The Webbs say that “the ‘profitable’ employment of the 
poor became the common panacea of the economic writers of the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, and it found a place in near- 
ly every pamphlet on the commerce or industry of the nation.” 
Certainly Firmin’s pamphlet belongs in this collection. 

This pamphlet, first issued in 1678, was out of print three years 
later, when Firmin prepared a somewhat elaborated revision. Like 
many publications of the period, it appears in the form of a letter 
to “a friend” and gives a highly personal account of the writer’s 
charitable activities. The interesting title of this pamphlet is quoted 
in full in the following document, but the texts that he used to in- 
troduce it are also interesting: 


For even when we were with you, this we commanded, that if any would not 
work, neither should they eat. 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

Let him that stole steal no more, but rather let him labour, working with 
his hands, the thing that is good, that he may have to give to him that needeth. 
Eph. iv. 28. 


E. A. 
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SOM E : 


PROPOSALS 


FOR THE EMPLOYING OF THE 


P O O R, 


Efpecially in and about the City of Lonpon. 


And for the Prevention of Beccinc; a Practice so Dishonourable to the 
Nation, and to the Christian Religion. 


In a LETTER to a FriEnp, by T. FIRMIN. 


(London, 1678) 
SIR, 

Having found many poor people to whom I distributed the charity of 
several worthy persons, either to have no employment at all, or at least 
none that was certain and constant, by means whereof they were reduced 
to great necessity; I got a friend to buy flax ready dressed, and deliver it 
to such poor people as either could spin, or were willing to learn: now of 
these in a short time he had so many that did constantly (or at such times 
when they had no other or better employment) fall upon this work, that 
it became one man’s business to attend it; which my friend not being able 
to do, I resolved to build a house fit for the laying up hemp and flax, and 
convenient for the dressing them; by which means I hoped to have them 
much cheaper, and to employ servants of my own, who should manage this 
new trade in such a way as should be with the least loss and disadvantage. 

This building I soon erected in the parish of Aldersgate, to which place 
I directed all the poor people above-mentioned to go and receive flax, and 
when they had spun it, to carry it to the same place and receive their 
money for it, which I found to be very much for the help and relief of 
many poor; some of them being able to earn three-pence and some four- 
pence a day, working only at such times as they could spare from their 
other necessary occasions; who being to work in their own houses, and 
when they could with most convenience attend it, many of them became 
so much pleased with it, that so much money given them for doing noth- 
ing would not have done them half so much good as that which they got 
by their own labour in this employment. 
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By which experiment I perceived, that the only way to provide for our 
poor, and to bring them to labour, is to provide such work for them as 
they may do at their own homes, which though never so mean and homely 
is more desired than any other place; and the way which several persons 
have proposed, of bringing them to a public workhouse, will never effect 
the end intended: for, suppose a woman hath a sick husband or child, 
or some infirmity upon herself, in all such cases she may do something at 
home, but cannot leave her own house. And supposing that none of these 
should happen, which yet is very frequent, not one person of twenty 
will endure the thoughts of working at a public workhouse. True indeed, 
for vagrants and sturdy beggars who have no habitation, and must be 
held to their labour as galley slaves are tied to their oars, such public 
workhouses are very necessary, and I wish we had more of them, and that 
those we have were employed to this purpose to which they were at first 
designed and intended; but for such poor people as have habitations of 
their own, and who are known in the parish where they live, and would 
take pains at home, it is altogether unreasonable and unprofitable (in 
my judgment) to force them to a public workhouse. 

If any parish that abounds with poor people would set up a school in 
the nature of a workhouse, to teach poor children to work who wander 
up and down the parish and parts adjacent, and between begging and 
stealing get a sorry living, but never bring anything unto their parents 
nor‘earn one farthing towards their own maintenance, it would in a short 
time be found very advantageous, not only to the poor children, who by 
this means whilst young should be inured to labour and taught to get 
their own living but also to their parents, who should hereby both be 
freed from any charge by keeping them, and also in time be helped by 
their labour, as it is in other places. 

And further, the parish would by this means be freed from much charge 
that now they are at, either to keep these children or to allow their 
parents something toward it..... I myself have at this time some chil- 
dren working to me not above seven or eight years old, who are able to 
earn two-pence a day, and some that are but a little older, two shillings 
a week, and I doubt not to bring any child about that age to do the like; 
and still as they grow up and become proficients even in this poor trade 
of spinning, they will be to get more and to spin better than older people. 
.... In the city of Norwich it hath been of late years computed and 
found that (yearly) children from six to ten years of age have gained 
twelve thousand pounds more than what they have spent, and that chief- 
ly by knitting fine Jersey stockings. 
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Obj. But against this of everybody’s carrying their work to their own houses, 
it will be objected, What assurance can you have that those poor people to whom 
you deliver your flax and hemp to spin will bring it home again? They 
may die, and what will become of it then? or otherwise they may pawn it, or 
run away with it? 

Ans. To which I answer, that it is possible one of these things may hap- 
pen, as it hath done sometimes among those whom I have employed, tho’ 
very rarely; but to prevent all this, if the persons be wholly unknown, let 
them leave six-pence in hand, which is about the price of a pound of hemp 
or flax, which no poor body who is of any good behaviour but will find 
credit for if they have it not of their own, and let this lie as a pawn till 
they bring home their work, or as long as you shall employ them or be 
satisfied of their honesty. 

Obj. But some will object, That by thus setting of poor people to spin, 
you will take them off from other employments, as winding of silk, stitch- 
ing of bodice, and such like, which are more necessary works than spin- 
ning of flax or hemp to make linen cloth, we having that already very cheap 
from other countries. .... 

Ans. To this I answer, That there is no fear that any person who car 
wind silk, stitch bodice, or almost any other work that you can name, 
will leave these if they can have them to spin flax, the price whereof is so 
very low; but if any of these should fail, as many times they do, had not 
the poor people better spin than do nothing? And were it not much 
better his Majesty should lose the custom of cloth, than that the poor 
people should lose both their bodies and souls too in sloth and idleness; 
the latter whereof is often the consequence of the former... . . 

Obj. But it will again be objected and queried, Where you will find a stock 
to employ so many poor people as shall want work? 

Ans. To which I answer, There are very few parishes but are stocked 
either with money, or with so many good men, as would willingly lend 
gratis, if not give considerably towards the carrying on of so good a work 
as is the employing the poor; but in case either of these should fail, the 
parish may as easily raise a stock to set the poor people at work, as raise 
money by a rate to keep them in idleness. It is very well known that some 
parishes about London do raise some thousands of pounds per annum for 
the relief of their poor; and yet as the matter is handled, very few who are 
not through age or sickness confined to their houses, but do beg up and 
down the streets. To prevent which I know no better way than by pro- 
viding work for all such as are able; and when this is done, if they will 
not work, nor be kept from begging, their pensions should be taken away 
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and their persons secured as idle beggars in a house of correction, where 
they should be made to work or forbid to eat, according as the Apostle 
St. Paul adviseth. .... 

Obj. The next objection that I have met with is this, What will you do with 
all the yarn these poor people shall spin? If you weave it into cloth, the com- 
modity is brought over so cheap, that you will never be able to sell without 
much loss. 

Ans. I must confess this objection hath too much of truth in it to be 
wholly removed; the best answer I can make to it at present is this, That 
we had much better lose something by the labour of the poor, than lose all 
by letting them live in sloth and idleness: for suppose you should give 
sixpence for that work which is really worth but fivepence, here will 
fivepence really be got to the nation, though one penny should be lost to 
the parish. Yet besides let it be considered, that if this person had not 
been employed, there would not less have been spent but rather more, 
forasmuch as sixpence that is got by labour, doth many times go further 
than twelvepence given for doing nothing; all that time people are idle 
they will be spending if they have it, and if they have it not, it is like 
they will be worse employed. .... 

Obj. Another difficulty objected is this, Where will you find persons that 
have skill to manage this employment? or whom shall the parish trust with it? 
If it be left to every body’s care it will come to nothing, that being indeed for the 
most part nobody’s which is every body’s business; and if it be left to the care 
of one or two, the parish may be cheated. 

Ans. To this I answer, That it is not to be doubted but that in every 
parish some such honest and faithful persons may be found to manage this 
business, as would not wrong the parish nor embezzle one farthing of their 
stock, but account it their honour to be employed in so noble and generous 
a work, which will not only make a better provision for the poor, but 
make them better also. 

But I answer further, That there needs not much skill to manage this 
affair and that which is necessary will soon be learned. This was one of 
the great encouragements I had to fall upon this linen-manufacture, 
because there was so little difficulty init... .. 

I have long observed, that a very great number of those persons that 
are found begging in the streets, are such as do receive some pension from 
the parish where they live, but that being too small to maintain them 
without work, they make up the rest by begging; which (I conceive) 
might easily be prevented by the inhabitants of every parish, as it is 
already in that we are now speaking of, there being no person here who 
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hath a pension and is able to work but is supplied therewith, and with 
these together are enabled to make good provision for themselves, and 
live much more happily than before. And if at any time any of these 
persons shall be found begging in the streets, the parish hath promised 
to take away their pensions, and I have assured them to take away their 
work and leave them to provide for themselves as well as they can, which 
must be by begging or stealing; but wherever they beg it shall not be in 
this parish, at least not with any good success: for the parish having 
called over all their poor people, and appointed work for those that are 
able, have thought it convenient to give a badge with the three first 
letters of the parish’s name upon it, to such and only such as they found 
uncapable of any labour; by virtue of which badge they are permitted to 
go into the parish at such an hour of the day, and receive such broken 
bread and meat as their neighbours have to give, who also have promised 
to give it unto these and to no others: for by this badge, which is made of 
blue and yellow bays, pinned upon their sleeve or breast, they are known 
to the inhabitants to be those very persons whom the deputy, common- 
council men, and church-wardens, have judged fit to receive such charity. 
And I know not why any body should be offended that the parishioners 
should invite their poor neighbours once a day to come to their houses to 
receive such bread and meat as they are willing to bestow; neither would 
I have these poor people go under so dishonourable a name as beggars, 
but to be called invited guests..... 

Obj. But here it will be objected, That some parishes are so full of such 
poor people that are not able to work, that the parishes in which they live are 
not able to relieve one quarter of them. 

Ans. To this I answer, That there are several parishes and some wards 
within the city of London which have very few or no poor in them, to 
which I humbly propose, that by allowance of the Lord Mayor, etc. it 
may be permitted to these poor parishes to send daily some of their poor- 
est people for relief: As for example, suppose the parish of Aldgate, which 
is very full of poor, should be permitted to send such a number of these 
into the ward of Langburn, with a badge of the parish by which they 
might be known, at such an hour of the day to receive what bread and 
meat they should have to give, and this ward desired by the alderman, 
deputy, or common-council men of every precinct, to give their broken 
victuals only to those persons; this in a short time would have the like 
effect in this ward as in the parish aforesaid. Yet, lest it should be found 
troublesome to the ward that these poor people should be ranging about it 
from one end to another, it might with ease be ordered that every precinct 
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should have such a number allotted according to its bigness or smallness, 
to receive their fragments; by which means the ward should be more 
quiet, and the streets rid of those multitudes of beggars which are every 
day found in them, to the trouble of all people, and dishonour of the 
government, as hath been said..... 

And by how much greater the number of the poor people are, by so 
much the more need to find some employment for them; it being much 
more easy to provide work for them, than to keep them in idleness. If 
with their pension you find them employment, it is like that sixpence in 
a week may go further and do them more good than three shillings; 
nothing being more mischievous to the poor than to live in sloth and 
idleness, as hath been observed. 

But further, to encourage the setting up such a work-house in every 
great parish, to which all the poor people may resort and be supplied with 
work as they shall want it, I have two or three things more to say. 

First, By this means you shall most certainly make provision for all the 
honest poor in your parish, who will with great joy and thankfulness be 
employed in any thing to get a penny, idleness being to them the greatest 
burden in the world; insomuch that several persons have told me, they 
have taken as much pleasure in earning a penny as they have in using it, 
their minds being all that time quiet whilst they are employed. 

And had you seen, as I have done many a time, with what joy and 
satisfaction many poor people have brought home their work and received 
their money for it, you would think no charity in the world like unto it. 
Do not imagine that all the poor people in England are like unto those 
vagrants you find up and down in the streets: No, there are many thou- 
sands whose necessities are very great, and yet they do what they can by 
their honest labour to help themselves; and many times they would do 
raore than they do but for want of employment. Several that I have now 
working to me do spin, some fifteen, some sixteen hours, in four-and- 
twenty; and had much rather do it than be idle. 

Here, if it were to the purpose, I could tell you many a sad story of the 
necessities of several poor people which I have been an eye-witness of, 
that would melt the most rocky heart into compassion; the poorest peo- 
ple many times are those that come least in sight, who fare hard, and work 
hard to get bread. Some trades are grown so bad, and several commodi- 
ties fallen so low in their price, that some who could with ease earn two 
shillings or two shillings and sixpence a-day, can now hardly earn twelve- 
pence; by reason of which you have men run away from their wives and 
children, leaving them to the parish; sometimes persons run distracted, 
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or make away with themselves; instances of all which cases I have known 
too many. 

To whom should charity be extended rather than to such poor people 
who are willing to take pains for their living, and yet are wholly idle 
many times for want of work? But by this means of setting up a work- 
house in every great parish, to which all persons who want employment 
may report and be supplied, it will be much more easy for the laborious 
poor to find relief. 

Secondly, By this means you will leave all idle persons so much without 
excuse, that they will not deserve your pity; whatsoever their wants and 
necessities are, they must thank themselves, who will not make use of 
such a means as is put into their own power; for if this course was taken 
in all parishes to employ ali that are able and want work, and to relieve 
such as are not able to help themselves, then when you see a lusty person 
begging in the streets you may say, Go to your parish and work for your 
living. But unless this be done, and you are sure this person may have 
employment, to bid him go work for his living, is no better than to say 
to a brother or sister that is naked and destitute of daily food, Go, be 
warmed and filled: but you give him not those things that are needful 
to the body. 

I pray God lay it not to the charge of this city and suburbs, that so 
little care has been taken in this respect; for this is one of those things to 
which it is chiefly owing that our prisons are so full of felons and debtors; 
of which it is thought no age has produced more than of late. For though 
I know a man who within little more than two years, with the charity of 
some worthy persons, hath delivered out of prison about five hundred 
poor people, who lay there either for their fees or for very small debts; and 
I have reason to believe that twice that number has been delivered by 
others: yet should any one go to the Marshalsea or the prison of White 
Chapel, to Ludgate, or the two Compters of London, he would find them 
very full at this time. 

It was hoped the city of London would have provided a stock, and ap- 
pointed a place to which poor persons might have brought their pawns, 
and have been supplied with money upon any extremity, which would 
have been no loss to the city and much to the advantage of the poor; 
who now are fain to go to such brokers as wil] not lead twenty shillings a 
week under six-pence, which comes to twenty-six shillings a year; by 
which trade they make above two hundred and thirty pounds of one in a 
year’s time, to the ruin of many poor people. Neither are our tally-men 
many of them much better, who trust poor persons with twenty shillings 
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worth of goods, or rather with twelve or forteen shillings worth instead 
of twenty shillings to pay them by sixpence a week; wherein after they 
have failed for some time to pay, they hurry them into prison, with 
great charge for arrest and proceedings at law, which. many times thrice 
exceeds the first debt; (which we hope will be in a great measure prevented 
by setting up a Court of Conscience in the city of Westminster and an- 
other in the Borough of Southwark, as is at present in the city of London); 
at which prison they are sure to lie till charity comes thither for the re- 
lease of poor prisoners, which they very well know will come at certain 
times in the year; and then if you meet with a kind jailor, or a creditor 
of any compassion, it is like you may get out your prisoner with some 
small abatement, otherwise not: so that in effect most of those monies 
that are carried to prisons, run either into the bailiffs or the jailors, or 
into the pawn-brokers or tally-mens pockets. 

This I instance, not to hinder people from delivering persons out of 
prison (I wish there were many more so wel!-minded), but to provoke them 
to do all they can to keep them from coming thither; it being twice as 
great an act of charity, and much more advantageous to any person, to 
keep him from falling and breaking his head, than to take him up and 
give him a plaster; so to keep a poor man from going to prison, is much 
greater charity than to help him out: and I heartily wish that this sort 
of charity were more in practice both here and in other countries, where 
they tell you of prodigious numbers that are every year brought to their 
hospitals and charitable houses, when it is much to be feared little care 
is taken to prevent that poverty, misery, and necessity, that falls upon 
them. 

Thirdly, By setting up such work-houses as I have been speaking of, 
by means of which the poor may reasonably be provided for, all that have 
any bowels of compassion will fird themselves greatly eased in their 
minds, and their enjoyments of the good things of this world more sweet 
and pleasant to them, when they are not embittered with the sad thought 
of the wants and necessities of their poor neighbours, who have no way to 
relieve themselves but wretched begging or wicked stealing. Besides, that 
they will be more secure in their goods, by how much there will be fewer 
persons who shall have the temptation of extreme want to make them 
steal and be injurious to others in their possessions. 

And lastly, (to leave many things unsaid) all good Christians who are 
serious in the profession of religion, and hope of eternal life, must needs 
rejoice to have a hand in such a work as this; because nothing can more 
confirm our hope of having our portion among those to whom our Lord 
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Jesus will at the great Day of Accounts say, Come, ye blessed of my Father 
etc. than this, that we have relieved the hungry, thirsty, naked, and impris- 
oned; or have been a means to preserve those that otherwise would have 
fallen into those miseries and calamities. 

Tuvs, Sir, in compliance with your desire, and the desires of several 
others of my friends, I have consented that this paper should go abroad, 
hoping it will be beneficial to the public; and that when it shall appear 
how easy a matter it is to provide employment for the poor, and to pre- 
vent that wretched trade of begging so much in practice among us, not 
only the magistrates, but several other good men, will lend their assistance 
to the carrying on so good a work; which will many ways prove advan- 
tageous to the nation, especially at this time. 

SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 








RECENT COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


“Dependency” in Workmen’s Compensation Acts: Glaze v. Hart, 36 

South Western Reporter (2d) (Missouri) 684 (January 5, 1931) 

In this case the father and mother of the four-year-old child claiming 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been di- 
vorced, the custody of the child had been given to the mother without 
any order on the father to pay toward the support of either. The question 
was whether the child was a “dependent” because the paternal obligation 
persisted without reference to the court order in the divorce action. The 
father had at the time of the divorce conveyed to the wife some property 
but had contributed nothing after the divorce to the support of either 
mother or child and the mother expected nothing more from him. She 
had married again, and the child’s stepfather supported both. 

In the lower court the decision was in favor of the child’s claim, but 
basing their argument on decisions in other jurisdictions which the court 
describes as persuasive, on the improbability of the father’s ever being 
successfully forced to contribute, on the lack of presumption since the 
child was not living with the father, on the lack of civil methods for com- 
pelling performance, the decision of the lower court was reversed. 


The Rights of an Invitee: El Paso Laundry Co., Inc. v. Gonzales, 36 

Scuth Western Reporter (2d) (Texas) 793 (March 12, 1931) 

The facts in this case were that Gonzales had worked for the El Paso 
Laundry and for more than two years it had been customary for his son 
to come on the premises for the purpose of bringing him his lunch and 
supper and to assist him in his work. This practice was known to the em- 
ployer, who really benefited from the boy’s labor, so that the boy became 
an invited person to whom the owner and his employees owed the duty 
“not wilfully or wantonly to injure him and to use care for his safety and 
protection.” In spite of that, on a certain day when the boy was in the 
plant and when much oil had been spilled and the floor was slippery, 
under these circumstances one of the employees cpened a machine without 
warning the boy, and the boy in trying to escape the machine slipped and 
fell into it and was so injured that his arm had to be amputated above 
the elbow. The jury found that opening the machine while it was in mo- 
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tion was negligence, that that was the proximate cause of the injury, that 
the boy was not negligent in being there, nor the father in allowing him to 
be there, and that the boy was not an employee of the company, so that 
the fellow-servant doctrine would be applicable. The sum of $1,500 was 
awarded the father as next friend of the injured boy and $1,136.60 for loss 
of service and medical expense. On appeal the judgment was affirmed, 
after considerable discussion as to the status of the boy, the standard of 
care applicable, the standard actually applied, and the applicability of the 
doctrine of assumption of risk by the father in allowing the boy to come on 
the premises when he knew the nature of the business and the conditions 
under which it was generally carried on. 


The Rights of an Invitee: Cohen v. General Hospital Society of Connec- 

ticut, 154 Atlantic Reporter (Connecticut) 435 (April 16, 1931) 

This was an action brought by plaintiff to recover damages for personal 
injuries alleged to have been caused by the negligence of the hospital. 
The facts were that Mrs. Cohen had been a patient in the hospital, for 
whose care Mr. Cohen agreed to pay and did pay an amount determined 
in conference with the hospital authorities, and something less in amount 
than the actual cost of the services. The hospital was managed as a 
private institution but received not only gifts from private individuals 
but subsidies from the state as well. When Mrs. Cohen was well enough 
to leave the hospital, her husband was telephoned and he came to take 
her home. She was too weak to walk, and as he was carrying her to 
the conveyance he tripped over an iron pipe that had been negligently 
left in his path and was hurt. To his complaint the defendant answered 
that since it was a charitable corporation its funds could not be diverted 
from the purposes for which those funds were given. The defendant also 
pleaded its public character because of the subsidy, which, it alleged, 
placed its immunity in the class of that of municipal corporations. The 
court held, however, that Mr. Cohen was not a beneficiary and therefore 
the argument of immunity on the grounds of charitable use was not ap- 
plicable. He was an invitee to whom the institution would be liable for 
anything less than the proper standard of care. There is a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of tort immunity of charitable corporations, espe- 
cially with reference to the beneficiaries of the institution’s services. In 
this case there was a duty to the invitee; and the case, which was decided 
by the lower court in favor of the hospital, was reversed and remanded for 
further action. 
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The Standard of Care of an Infant Tort-Feasor: Charbonneau v. Mac- 
Rury, 153 Atlantic Reporter (New Hampshire) 457 (January 6, 1931) 
This is a lengthy and interesting discussion of a subject on which there 

are said to have been few decisions. It is the degree of care to which 
an infant is to be held, whether that of a standard person, an adult, or 
such as under the circumstances may be reasonably expected from a child 
of the same age, sex, intelligence, and judgment. The latter standard 
seems to be well established when the child is the person injured, and a 
defense built on the allegation of contributory negligence is set up. In 
this case, in which the plaintiff’s three-year-old decedent was killed by the 
seventeen-year-old defendant’s father’s car, which he, duly licensed, was 
driving, the court accepts the same standard for the infant who is the 
source of injury as for the infant who is the victim. 


The Child’s Right To Sue His Parent in Tort: Securo v. Securo, 156 

South Eastern Reporter (West Virginia) 750 (January 20, 1931) 

In a recent number of this Review attention was called to a case in 
which the Maryland court denied to a mother the power to secure from 
her minor son damages for an injury due to negligence in driving an auto- 
mobile. In this case an unemancipated child attempts to secure damages 
from his father, who was driving the car when the petitioner was hurt. 
The court held, however, on grounds of public policy which are elaborate- 
ly stated in the opinion: “It is deemed better that the occasional wrong 
should go unrequited than that family life should be subjected to the dis- 
rupting effects of such suits.” 


The Child’s Right To Sue His Parent in Tort: Goheen v. Goheen, 154 

Atlantic Reporter (New Jersey) 393 

In New Jersey a mother and her fourteen-year-old unemancipated 
daughter were riding in a car that the husband and father was driving; 
owing to his negligent driving the child was injured, and an attempt was 
made to bring this action against him. The question had, however, been 
twice passed on before and decided against the child’s right of action, and 
the court saw no reason for reconsidering the subject and reversing the 
former decision. 


Common-Law Marriage: Andrews v. Edwards, 153 Atlantic Reporter 
(Rhode Island) 660 (March 4, 1931) 
The movement to abolish common-law marriage in the twenty-four 
states in which such marriages are still valid is often opposed by those who 
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think it a protection to the woman and children of a relationship char- 
acterized by acknowledgment on the man’s part but without the formal- 
ities required by the matriage statutes. In this case the child was of a 
union which lasted ten or twelve years and was acknowledged by the man. 
The facts were, however, that, while the child’s mother was divorced from 
her husband and lived openly with the father for over ten years and he 
acknowledged the child as his, at a later time she left his home and he 
married another woman. The mother never during her life questioned 
the validity of that marriage, and on his death this daughter is therefore 
unable to enforce a partition of his estate and take from him as his sole 
heir, for if there were a common-law marriage the later relationship was 
invalid and the children of that union illegitimate. 


The Father’s Right to Custody: Hamann v. Miesner, 297 Pacific Reporter 

(Oklahoma) 252 (March 24, 1931) 

This is another case in which the child’s interest as seen by the court 
prevails over the father’s right as known to the common law. The young 
father whose wife is about to die and leave her child motherless agrees 
that the maternal parents may have the child and allows the child to re- 
main with them for two years. He then marries and asks for his child; but 
the maternal grandparents resist, and the court decides that the child’s 
interest is better served by leaving the child with them. About three years 
later the case is before the upper court, who again state the principle of 
the child’s interest, disclaim any knowledge of changed conditions in the 
home, and leave the child where he is. 

The social worker anticipates the day when the children’s bureaus in 
the state departments of public welfare will be so completely organized 
that all such decisions may rest at least in part on the counsel furnished by 
members of the staffs of those bureaus, and the court have not only gener- 
al principles but adequate facts in each case. 


The Meaning of Non-support: Webb v. Commonwealth, 35 South West- 

ern Reporter (2d) (Kentucky) 14 (January 27, 1931) 

In this case the mother left the father about seven months before the 
child was born and went home to her parents. She worked in an overalls 
factory and supported herself and her child. The father went once to in- 
quire about the child but was ordered away by his father-in-law and or- 
dered not to come on the place. When the child was two and a half years 
old this action was brought, the father was prosecuted for deserting or 
abandoning his child in destitute or indigent circumstances without mak- 
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ing proper provision for its board, clothing, or suitable care. He was found 
guilty, and the penalty fixed at confinement in the penitentiary for a year, 
for Kentucky is one of the states which attempts to restore domestic har- 
mony and parental responsibility by calling the inadequate father a felon 
and sending him for not less than a year to the state’s prison, built in 1799 
in Frankfort. On appeal, however, the judgment was reversed on the 
ground that the father had a defense in his ill health and lack of means, 
and also in the fact that the mother had given the child care so that he was 
not “in destitute or indigent circumstances.” 


Prosecution of a Father under a Non-support Act: State v. Stone, 157 

South Eastern Reporter (South Carolina) 13'7 (March 3, 1931) 

The facts in this case were that Mr. and Mrs. Stone were married in 
July, 1928, and lived together until April, 1929, when she left him and 
went to her parents’ home, where a child was born the following July. 
For failure to support this child Stone was indicted. In this action for non- 
support of an infant child the defendant attempted to rely on his rights 
as a husband as well as to deny his failure to perform his parental duty. 
The defendant at the trial presented seven requests as to instructions: 

1. The husband has the right as legal head of the family to choose the 
place where his wife and child shall live. 

2. A man is under no legal responsibility to support his wife and child 
in any other place except in the home which he has provided, provided 
he be without fault in the: separation. 

3. The legal responsibility of the man is to support his wife according 
to his station and abilities. The law does not require him to grant all his 
wife’s whims. 

4. He is entitled to her services in the care of the home and to reason- 
able labor in keeping the home. 

5. The wife who without just cause leaves her husband and takes their 
minor child with her assumes responsibility for her own support and that 
of the child. 

6. When relatives harbor the wife and child and voluntarily support 
the child, making no demand on the father for contributions to the child’s 
support, the father is not liable so long as the child is held. 

7. The father is entitled to the society of the child and when a child is 
removed and wrongfully withheld from him he is under no liability for the 
child’s support. 

The court gave the first instructions in the form asked but amended it 
by adding the words,‘‘That is true provided the man provides a suitable 
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place and is willing to take care of them,” and refused the other instruc- 
tions and the defendant appealed. The upper court sustained the judg- 
ment, saying that the second, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh instructions 
were substantially carried by the general charge. About the fourth the 
court said that if the jury had found that the wife had left him as she al- 
leged because he had failed to support her, the principle was not appli- 
cable. 


Proof of Ability Necessary to Finding Guilt under Non-support Act: 
Glazener v. The State, 36 South Western Reporter (2d) (Texas) 752 
(March 18, 1931) 

The appellant had been prosecuted for wilfully neglecting and refusing 
to support his minor children and had been found guilty. The punish- 
ment was a fine of $100 and confinement in the county jail for thirty days. 

The facts were that he was a tenant farmer who lived in the country. 
He owned a little property worth about $3,000 but owed to various cred- 
itors about $9,000. His wife lived in town and kept a boarding-house, and 
their three children all under sixteen years of age lived with her. On 
Tuly 9, 1929, she secured a divorce and was given the custody of the chil- 
dren. In the settlement of property rights she was given an insurance 
policy of $250 and a sewing-machine. On September 19 of the same year 
he married again. and on September 27 he was indicted under the non- 
support act and found guilty. He testified that he could have secured 
food for the children if he could have had them with him and that he had 
always been willing to take them. He had, however, no other resources, 
for his creditors allowed him only about $20 out of his earnings for his 
own support. The upper court took the position that to secure a convic- 
tion the state must show that the accused could furnish the support, not 
merely that he had failed to do so. The case was therefore reversed and 
remanded. 


The Responsibility of a Guardian and the Duty of the Probate Court: 
Alcorn v. Alcorn, 35 South Western Report (2d) (Arkansas) 1026 
(March 2, 1931) 

This is an action by a son against his father to demand an accounting 
of the use of the son’s property inherited from his deceased mother and 
administered during his minority by his father. The boy was eighteen and 
a Freshman in college when his mother died, leaving two pieces of real 
property, some securities besides furniture, and other personal property. 
The case is interesting for its discussion of the rights of the husband and 
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father as administrator of the wife’s estate and as guardian of his infant 
son. The point was that the father had nothing of his own, and the moth- 
er’s property deteriorated steadily in value. The court gave permission 
for the sale of the securities so that the boy could continue at the college 
at which he started, but he came to the end of his college course with this 
sum all gone and the other property under the father’s management prac- 
tically valueless. When he called for an accounting, it was found that his 
father had an estate in courtesy in his mother’s land, but it was worth very 
little, and the father is rebuked for not having more frequently reported 
to the court and obtained authorization from the court. 

The case is a reminder that the administration of probate clerks’ offices 
is a peculiarly irresponsible, localized, and often inadequate administra- 
tion. While the father in this case did nothing dishonorable, the court 
lays down some salutary principles for the lower court in the handling of 
such guardianships. 


Construction of a “Contributing to Dependency” Act: State v. Clevenger, 

296 Pacific Reporter (Washington) 1055 (March 16, 1931) 

The contributing to dependency and delinquency laws that have been 
enacted so widely as supplementary to juvenile-court laws give rise to a 
number of problems. Theoreticaily, juvenile-court jurisdiction is equit- 
able, that is, civil, while the “contributing” acts, having to do with the 
conduct of adults, are penal in character, and, sometimes, being strictly 
construed, are substantially ineffectual. The argument in this case is 
therefore very interesting. The facts were that the defendant, in whose 
care the chiid was, allowed her to get from the front to the rear seat of an 
automobile with a sailor, who had previously accosted the girl on the 
street, drove the car to a secluded spot, turned out the lights, and left the 
girl with the man who then attempted to attack her. She made outcry, 
and when a woman caine to help her escape he with two others attempted 
to prevent her getting away. On being charged with contributing to the 
delinquency of the child—by causing, persuading, and knowingly per- 
mitting her to remain in the custody and within the physical power of 
persons likely to commit a sexual assault upon her—he demurred on the 
ground that the information did not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
crime. The demurrer was overruled; he pleaded guilty and was found 
guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment in the county jail and to pay a fine. 
On appeal the judgment was affirmed and the court discussed the point 
and said: 
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While the case before us involves a charge of a crime, and the statute is to be 
construed with all the strictness of a criminal law, yet in arriving at a proper 
construction we are not required to close our eyes to the broad underlying policy 
and the dominant purpose of the whole law of which the section under consider- 
ation is a part. It should require cogent and compelling reasons to induce us to 
convict the Legislature of enacting a law for the protection of children after 
they have reached a state of dependency or delinquency as defined by the act, 
but of wholly neglecting to provide protection for children who have not reached 
that state or condition. 


. 


Evidence in an Action for Support of Child Born out of Wedlock: White- 
side v. Wilkerson, 297 Pacific Reporter (California) 15 (March 17, 1931) 
In this case the court ordered the father to pay $30 a month toward the 

support of his child born out of wedlock, without there having been evi- 
dence either as to his earning capacity or as to the proper cost of an in- 
fant’s support. On these grounds he appealed. The upper court sustained 
the judgment, however, on the basis of the record of the proceedings be- 
fore the lower court. 


The Child Born out of Wedlock: Davis v. Sears, 35 South Western Re- 

porter (2d) (Texas) 99 (February 4, 1931) 

This is another one of those pitiable controversies between the parents 
of a child born out of wedlock who have let the child go into other more 
prosperous and possibly equally kindly but strange hands and the foster- 
parents, in whose lives the child has made a place. 

In this case the child, a boy, was born out of wedlock on April 21, 1925, 
and the mother a few hours later let the child go into the hands of a child- 
caring agency bearing the promising name Hope Cottage Association. 
She signed away her parental rights and authorized the Association to do 
with the child what in their judgment was best for the child. On July 7, 
1925, less than three months later, the adopting parents took the child in 
adoption. On April 30, 1925, the child’s parents married but left town 
without making any effort to recover the child. They seemed, in fact, 
to ignore the child until about August and only two years later filed suit 
to recover the child. The adopting parents were better off in worldly 
goods and gave the child a good home; they lived near a school and church, 
and the lower court refused to transfer the custody of the child to the nat- 
ural parents, who were only tenant farmers, owning tools and implements, 
a few cattle, and unharvested grain. The parents appealed the case, 
however, and the Court of Appeals recognized the parental rights. The 
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higher court, however, reversed this, and arguing first from the finality 
of the act of the mother on the day on which her baby was born, from the 
indifference of the two during the period after her confinement and mar- 
riage, and from the advantage to the child of the better home, in which it 
must be acknowledged the little boy had spent his entire life, reversed the 
intermediate court and restored the right of custody to the adopting par- 
ents. Again the social worker longs for the time when there will be avail- 
able in all hospitals in which unmarried mothers bear their children the 
kind of social service that will make possible the postponement of de- 
cisions until the mother is restored to normal physical vigor, has contrib- 
uted her share to the life of the young infant, and found herself able to 
judge of the cost of permanent separation from a life for which she is in 
part at least responsible. 

















NOTES AND COMMENT 





HONORING JULIA LATHROP 


ULIA C, LATHROP is one of the prophets who is not without honor 
in her own country; and members of the Illinois State Conference 
met last October in Rockford, the city where she was born, to pay tribute 
to her constructive leadership during the forty years she has been active 
in social work. The daughter of well-known pioneers of the northern 
Illinois country, Miss Lathrop herself became a pioneer, blazing new trails 
along the social welfare frontier. After graduating from Vassar College, 
she joined the little group who were helping Miss Addams in the building 
of the first American Social Settlement in one of the neglected “river 
wards” on the West Side of Chicago. There Miss Lathrop began her long 
and fruitful work in reforming and reconstructing the public social serv- 
ices of Illinois, She began with the old Cook County Bureau of Outdoor 
Relief and went on a few years later to her great work as a member of 
the Illinois State Board of Charities. She became nationally known for 
her constructive planning in providing more scientific care for the insane, 
for formulating the plan for the first juvenile court law in Illinois (the 
world’s first law of this kind), for the founding (with Dr. Graham Taylor) 
of the old School of Civics (now the School of Social Service, University 
of Chicago), and for the founding of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Her outstanding ability was recognized by President Taft, who made 
her the first chief of the United States Children’s Bureau in 1912; and 
in this position, she laid, in a statesmanlike way, the foundations of that 
great organization, in which all social workers have a just pride. She was 
largely responsible for the first federal child labor law, and she brought 
Grace Abbott on to be its first administrator. She had an important part 
in the shaping of the War Risk Insurance plans, and with Grace Abbott 
she worked out the plans for the great Maternity and Infancy Act, still 
known in many places by the name of its congressional sponsors as 
“Sheppard-Towner.” She was president of the National Conference of 
Social Work, active in the National League of Women Voters, and was a 
member later of President Harding’s Immigration Committee. 

It is a long story and it was only briefly sketched that night in Rock- 
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ford; but Miss Breckinridge, who presided, and the various speakers, 
Graham Taylor, Judge Bruce of the Northwestern Law School, Lewis 
Meriam, who came from Washington to tell of the days when he was the 
first assistant chief of the Children’s Bureau, Edith Abbott, and Mary 
Murphy, president of the Conference, all paid tribute to the courage and 
foresight with which Julia Lathrop had pointed the way for the now 
advancing host over the great professional social welfare territory. 


NATIONAL FUNDS FOR A NATIONAL CRISIS 


ERTAIN facts have emerged from the recent experience with regard 
to unemployment relief. The first of these is the inadequacy of pri- 
vate relief. It has been cheering news that many communities reached, 
or even slightly exceeded, the ‘“‘goal” set by the budget committees in the 
pre-Thanksgiving “‘campaigns.” This is gratifying, but a study of these 
chest budgets shows that they have been, for the most part, very much 
like the usual “drives,” providing for the maintenance of the usual work 
of the social agencies of these communities and that the estimates have 
not been expanded to care for more than a fraction of the unemployed 
who must be fed, clothed, and housed this winter. It is clear that our 
tax-supported relief agencies must assume the burden this year as they 
did last, but many of these agencies are hampered by constitutional 
limitations regarding local bond issues or other means of expanding relief 
funds to meet the present need for unparalleled increases. Social workers 
must acknowledge that they have given too little thought and assistance 
to the reorganization and modernizing of local tax-supported agencies 
and that the problems of state and federal co-operation have been too 
little considered. As a result, federal aid, clearly necessary in this emer- 
gency and well supported by precedents that date back to the first 
Congress, seems to many people nothing short of revolutionary when 
applied to unemployment relief. This is due, in large measure, to the 
fact that the social workers have neglected the subject of modern public 
relief organization. For the same reason the objections of the large tax- 
payers who should shoulder the burden appear very reasonable to those 
who have not thought through this problem. 

But it is also clear that the present relief muddle is not a question of 
the federal government alone. With a few notable exceptions the states 
have not tackled the problem of improving and reorganizing the local 
relief agencies; and state contributions to the cost of local relief have been 
confined to the newer forms of assistance—mothers’ pensions in some forty- 
seven states and old age pensions in a number of the recently enacted 
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laws. But general relief has remained a local responsibility. Some state 
constitutions prohibit public assistance in the form of relief to individuals, 
and in spite of the almost universal practice of voting state equalization 
funds in aid of education, state assistance seems to some of our friends a 
radical proposal when it comes to relief of human suffering. 

Governor Roosevelt was prompt to see the necessity for state action 
and recognize that it was in accord with long established custom in related 
fields. When the storm broke in 1929, public relief in New York state was 
in process of reorganization. Instead of the township as the local admin- 
istrative unit, county consolidation with co-operative relationships with 
the State Department of Social Welfare was under way in that state. 
The Cook County Public Welfare Bureau, a conspicuous achievement of 
the Chicago social work group, had taken over and reorganized public 
relief in that great metropolitan area; and there were some other notable 
advances. But, in general, local relief is cared for by a unit so small as 
to make effective administration difficult and the raising of adequate 
funds an intolerable or impossible burden on local taxpayers. 

Reliance on local taxation for unemployment relief has meant, for ex- 
ample, a very unfair distribution of the burden in Detroit, where the auto- 
mobile industries are outside of the city limits and so escaped taxation 
for the unemployment which they brought to Detroit; and in the mining 
communities and in many of the small one-industry towns, it has meant 
that hunger and suffering have gone unrelieved. In these communities 
where almost the entire population has been for more than two years 
unemployed, or under-employed, local relief resources have been long 
since exhausted. Visitors to these districts last winter could not forget 
the faces of hungry school children, and they realized that when the 
President of these United States and his friends in Congress insisted 
on local relief as the keystone of an American policy, they were, in effect, 
asking the unemployed to tax themselves for their own relief. It was 
another way of saying that in many of the coal-mining centers the unem- 
ployed and their children would be protected in their right to starve locally. 

Briefly, the present American relief system means that large areas are 
left without any modern system of public aid. So long as the local town- 
ship or county system is followed, the most depressed areas will be left 
to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 

But what next? Congress will assemble and federal relief will be 
voted, and it is hoped that social workers will insist that these funds be 
expended by public agencies under expert supervision. This can be sup- 
plied without too much difficulty by the federal Children’s Bureau, 
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which is the one federal department with a large and competent staff of 
social workers. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


HE report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 

Labor is of special interest this year because it reviews the work of 
the Federation and the condition of the workers during the fifty-year 
period since the Federation was formed. The gains in real and money 
wages, in reduction of working hours, the relation of increased produc- 
tivity to wages, of business depressions to wages, of international economic 
conditions to our own economic condition, the philosophy of the high 
wage and shorter hours program in relation to business depressions, the 
bankers’ part in the reduction of wages and federal taxation, are all dis- 
cussed; and there are a number of interesting charts. The emergency 
unemployment program for the winter of 1931-32 recommended by the 
Council (p. 58) has nine points as follows: (1) maintain wages, (2) shorten 
working hours, (3) assure employment to a minimum number of workers, 
(4) increase the working force of each industry, (5) create work through 
public building, (6) strengthen employment agencies, (7) eliminate child 
labor, (8) give preference in employment to workers with dependents, 
and (9) financial relief from public and private funds. 

A reading of the Council’s report of bills in Congress during the past 
session and of the convention resolutions makes it clear that the Federa- 
tion will support in Congress during the coming session: (1) the anti-in- 
junction bill, (2) federal aid for unemployment relief, (3) increased taxa- 
tion in the higher income brackets and will oppose as especially unfair to 
labor a general sales tax, (4) the maternity and infancy bill to be ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau. Whether it will urge the enactment 
' of the Wagner Bill, the veto of which by President Hoover is deplored in 
the report, or more funds for the service which has been reorganized by 
John R. Alpine, a former member of the Council, is left to the Council to 
decide after an investigation of the work of the service. It will approve 
discontinuing any of the navy yards or work on battleships; it will favor 
2.75 per cent beer by amendment of the Volstead Act but has no mandate 
to support a referendum on the Eighteenth Amendment or its appeal. 

In the states, old age pensions laws will be pushed, support of the child 
labor amendment will be made a test of labor’s votes for legislators. In 
both state legislatures and in Congress, bills restricting the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes and making illegal the “yellow dog contracts” will 
be urged by labor; it will not support unemployment insurance either by 
state or nation. 
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Labor leadership in this crisis leaves much to be desired. Organization 
along craft lines, with endless jurisdictional dispute, is still preferred. 
The Federation clings to its non-partisan policy in politics, which gains 
a few votes for measures but delays the attack on fundamental problems, 
Its membership has shrunk from 4,078,740 in 1920 to 2,889,550 in 1931. 
The powerful Railway Brotherhoods remain outside the Federation, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the most successful and construc- 
tively aggressive of labor organizations, is refused admission to the Fed- 
eration. Nevertheless, the Federation and the state and city federation 
must be counted among the most powerful of the supporters of social re- 
forms. Social workers should know their leaders and their program and 
be prepared to work with them intelligently when, as so frequently hap- 
pens, they have the same objectives. 


“EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE” 


HE cutting of the Unemployment Insurance benefit in England was 

justified on the specious principle of “equality of sacrifice”; and 
Mr. Snowden, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in his budget 
speech, “I have tried as best I could to spread the burden of sacrifice as 
fairly and as evenly as human ingenuity can devise.” Thereupon he an- 
nounced a small increase in the supertax and in various other tax-paying 
classes and went on to demand what he considered equal sacrifices from 
the government employees, teachers (some of them earning less than a 
decent maintenance), to the unemployed army who are subsisting from 
hand to mouth. Members of the British royal family helped the cause 
along, with what was acclaimed as “generosity” with a small voluntary 
deduction from their income of millions. But the 10 per cent cut in the 
17 shillings (about $4.00 weekly) of unemployment benefit meant taking 
a loaf of bread and a pint of milk out of cupboards already bare. Can 
there be said to be equality of sacrifice when one man sees the bread 
taken from his table and his children going with less food and another 
gives up some of the luxuries of life? 

A great English churchman, the Bishop of Southwark, did well when 
he wrote in a letter to his diocese: 

To treat the opposition to the 10 per cent cut in the so-called “dole” as 
simply unreasonable and selfish is entirely to misconceive the nature of the 
demand to be made upon the unemployed. To most people further taxation 
and economy will cause inconvenience and surrender of some of the amenities 
of life but will not deprive them of the food, shelter and clothing necessary for 
health. In the case of the man who has been unemployed for a long period and 
who is solely dependent on the “dole,” the loss of one-tenth of his money will 
mean that he will probably lose some of the necessities of life. 
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American social workers may well ponder over the application of this 
fallacious principle which has been too frequently misued in some of our 
recent “drives” for relief of the unemployed. Too many business corpora- 
tions of all kinds have found it easy to adopt what has been called the 
“pay deduction” plan of making contributions to charitable funds. The 
“employees of Smith and Jones” appear in the list of contributors all 
giving a day’s pay a month, but social workers do not need to be told that 
collecting (whether by compulsory pay-deduction or a pseudo-voluntary 
plan) the same proportion from the scrub woman and superintendent is 
not the way to distribute the burden. Many of the employees who have 
been compelled or unduly urged or advised to contribute are already dis- 
tracted with trying to help their various unemployed relatives and friends. 
Social workers, better than any other group, know the truth of the old 
maxim, “Only the poor are good to the poor, and those who have little 
give to those who have less.” 

The wisdom of a policy of taxation levied on incomes that can carry 
burdens without endangering the health of the already undernourished 
group—incomes that have prospered when times are good—instead of 
so-called “voluntary collections” wrung from the poor is clear to those 
who give a careful study to the events of the past year. Mr. Jacob Billi- 
kopf in his vigorous speech at Minneapolis cited the case of Philadelphia, 
where 55 per cent of last year’s emergency fund came from the employee 
group; and Chicago has been another case in point. The experience of 
1931 will be for all time the classic argument for tax-supported public 
assistance funds. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY IN ENGLAND 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN'S last report as chief medical officer of the 
British Ministry of Health On the State of the Public Health is interest- 

ing to students of the subject in the United States. First place is given 
this year to the problems of infant and maternal health. The lowest infant 
death-rate ever recorded for England and Wales is reported for 1930—60 
deaths per 1,000 live-births. The lowest previous rate was 65 in 1928. 
But, alas, on maternal mortality the report tells another story. Worse 
than last year, maternal mortality in 1930 reached the second highest 
rate in twenty years. The rate for puerperal sepsis is particularly discour- 
aging. High for the past six years, this particular cause of the death of 
women in confinement was also in 1930 the highest rate for twenty years. 
The Interim Report of the Departmental Committee on Maternal Mor- 
tality and Morbidity, published in August, 1930, made three general 


t Reviewed in this Review, V (1931), 150. 
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recommendations: (1) the necessity of effective pre-natal supervision; 
(2) better education of medical students in the practice of obstetrics; 
(3) the institution of an improved and comprehensive national maternity 
service. 

With regard to all these recommendations the chief medical officer is 
able to report some progress. The infant mortality rate and the maternal 
mortality for England and Wales are both lower than the corresponding 
rates for the United States birth registration area. Our need for a national 
program is therefore greater than that of Great Britain, where, since 1918, 
enlarged services have been made possible through an extension of the 
practice of grants-in-aid to the local service by the national government. 
Details of the proposed reduction in the Health Service which the present 
so-called national government may have announced are not available 
here at this time. But doubtless the fatal principle that is so incorrectly 
described as “equality of sacrifice” means that vital services to mothers 
and babies will be curtailed and progress retarded in this important field 
of social welfare. At any rate, the grant-in-aid will not be entirely aban- 
doned as has our own national subsidy since the Sheppard-Towner Act 
expired on July 1, 1929. 


GERMAN EMERGENCY ORDERS 


N OCTOBER 6, 1931, the German government issued the fourth 
of a series of emergency orders within a little more than a year 
designed to safeguard the economic and financial condition of the nation 
(Notverordnungen des Reichsprasidenten zur Sicherung von Wirtschaft und 
Finanzen). Orders of July 26, 1931, sought to increase income for the 
national treasury and to reduce the costs of sickness and unemployment 
insurance. Under the new order, members of the sickness insurance funds 
must pay a nominal sum for each call upon or from the insurance fund’s 
physician. They must also pay a percentage of the cost of drugs and 
appliances secured from the fund. The terms of benefit for unemployment 
insurance were slightly changed. Rates of contribution were increased. 
Juveniles under seventeen years of age were declared ineligible for bene- 
fits. The waiting period was lengthened. Penalties for non-compliance 
were increased. 
Orders of December 1, 1930, permitted the localities to levy head and 
beverage taxes to provide funds for relief to persons out of work but in- 
eligible to unemployment benefits or emergency allowances.’ Further 


tSee Pick, ‘German Experience with Unemployment Insurance and Relief,” 
Social Service Review, V, 447-58. 
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slight modifications in the terms of the sickness and unemployment in- 
surance acts were introduced. Indicative merely of the forces causing 
modification and reversal of policy in these amendments may be noted the 
fact that the age of exclusion of juveniles from eligibility for unemploy- 
ment insurance was reduced to sixteen. The December orders, however, 
were designed mainly to improve the condition of the national treasury 
through special taxation measures and banking reforms. 

Further orders of June 5, 1931, attempted some slight increase in taxes, 
although previous orders had raised them nearly as much as possible. An 
additional crisis tax was laid upon incomes. Salaries to government em- 
ployees, soldiers, and ex-service men as well as pensions and allowances for 
dependents were reduced, and health service for ex-service men was cut. 
Unemployment benefits were granted only to persons over twenty-one, 
and unemployment benefits to seasonal workers were terminated after 
twenty weeks and emergency unemployment allowances after six weeks. 
Benefits were reduced in amount, the waiting period was extended, and 
penalties were increased in the unemploymert insurance system. The 
working week was limited to forty hours. 

Federal aid to the local governments in carrying the overwhelming 
burden of poor relief to the unemployed was provided by setting aside 
60,000,000 marks ($15,000,000) to be divided among them. The sick- 
ness, accident, and invalidity insurance systems were also slightly modi- 
fied. The Federal Public Assistance Act of February, 1924, and the fed- 
eral housing program were also somewhat altered to affect savings. 

Orders of October 6, 1931, promised further savings through another 
reduction of wages of public employees and pensions for ex-soldiers. They 
raised the amount of federal aid to the localities for unemployment relief 
to 150,000,000 marks. They made rmany minor changes in the unemploy- 
ment insurance act. They granted unemployment benefits to minors pro- 
vided they were necessitous. They reduced the rate of unemployment 
benefits to seasonal workers during dull seasons in their trades. They 
permitted one-third of the amount of unemployment benefits to be paid 
in kind. They provided for better investigation of the need for emergency 
unemployment allowances, since grant of such aid was conditional upon 
necessity. This latter provision was followed by supplementary orders 
issued by the Minister of Labor on October 23. 


M. R. C. 
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GERMAN PUBLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


N SPITE of sharp reduction in the number of conferences in Germany, 
the executive committee of the German Conference of Social Work 
held a special session in Essen on October 16 and 17, 1931, to discuss an 
emergency program for legislation and practice in social work. It met to 
discuss methods of reconciling reduced incomes of public and private re- 
lief agencies with the great increase in demand for assistance resulting 
from long-continued unemployment. Attempts to reform the unemploy- 
ment insurance system had increased the demand upon the relief-giving 
agencies, the number of persons assisted through unemployment insur- 
ance, emergency unemployment allowances and unemployment relief 
having changed within a little over half a year in the following manner: 








NuMBER OF BENEFICIARIES 





Type oF BENEFIT OR RELIEF 
December, 1930] August, 1931 





Standard unemployment benefits......... 2,155,000 | 1,281,000 
Emergency unemployment allowances. ».. . 667,000 | 1,095,000 
Public unemployment relief.............. 807,000 | 1,227,000 











Discussion on the first day was concerned with the difficulties of the 
cities in meeting their relief budgets, while that of the second day covered 


problems of private agencies. 
M. R. C. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 


HE papers prepared for discussion at the tenth meeting of the 

Association Internationale pour ja Protection de l’Enfance, which 
was held at Lisbon from October 25 to 31, have been published in the 
Bulletin international de la protection de l’enfance for October. The list of 
topics and authors may be of interest to American child welfare workers. 
In the medical section there were three papers on the organization of the 
campaign against tuberculosis and syphilis by child welfare agencies; in 
the legal section there were two, one by the distinguished Judge Paul 
Wets, who is juvenile court judge in Belgium and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Juvenile Court Judges, on the possibility of extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of juvenile courts to include all minors and all family 
problems that concern the minor. The author of the second paper on this 
subject was Mr. Tude Martins de Sousa, director of a penal farm colony. 
In the section on educational method there were two papers, one on the 
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exhaustion of school children, the other on the instruction of pre-school 
children who are either blind or of defective vision. 

Besides these papers there was a report on the significance of appren- 
ticeship from an educational, economic, and social point of view, and a 
lengthy description of public health organization in the United States. 
The Bulletin always contains a useful review of the recently enacted 
legislation bearing on child welfare in the various countries represented 
in the Association. 

The American friends of Dr. Ruth Weiland of Berlin will be inter- 
ested to know that she has severed her official connection with the 
German Red Cross in order to give full time to the rapidly growing work 
of the Reichsausschuss der deutschen Jugendverbinde, familiarly known 
as JEHRAG. The child welfare work of the Red Cross, which will be 
mainly confined to child health, is to be conducted in the future by Dr. 
Elizabeth Geilen, who has combined practical experience in the field of 
infant welfare with her medical work. 


DESTITUTE ALIENS IN GERMANY 


HE German Public Welfare Act of 1924 makes no distinction of 

citizenship in its general rules laid down for care of the destitute. 
All necessitous persons are to be assisted by the localities in which they 
find themselves. There is no provision for the deportation of an alien 
who becomes a public charge. But cases of stranded Americans are be- 
coming familiar. Some of these are persons returning after a visit to or 
turned away from Russia. Some have gone into Russia in search of work 
through the aid of relatives, through contacts with Russian representa- 
tives in the United States or on their own accord. They have left Russia 
unable to secure work or dissatisfied with what they find to do. 

Other cases requiring assistance are travelers who fail to provide them- 
selves with return tickets or to save enough for the homeward trip. All of 
these cases that are assisted receive aid out of the pockets of socially 
minded consuls, who are given no funds for the purpose, or from hard- 
pressed German social agencies. Even if relatives in the United States 
come to the rescue, it takes time to secure return information and assist- 
ance. In addition to these transients, other cases of Americans, who have 
been assisted by German agencies for months or years because no Ameri- 
can source of support can be found, have come to our attention. How far 
this situation obtains in other countries it is impossible to say. 


M.R. C. 
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A PUBLIC HEALTH CRUSADE 


RECENT number of Difesa Sociale is devoted mainly to a dis- 
cussion of present efforts to combat trachoma in Italy—a develop- 
ment which will be of special interest to those Americans who remember 
the charge that Italian immigrants were likely to be a source of trachoma 
infection. Some interesting statistics set forth the work that has recently 
been done to free Italy from the terrible scourge. Cumulative figures show 
the following record of activity frora the date of opening of the dispen- 
saries through August 31, 1930: New cases, 18,542; treatment visits, 
1,421,242; operations in clinic, 3,997; cases sent to hospitals, 326. The dis- 
pensaries are distributed among the four provinces of Puglia, Calabria, 
Tuscany, and Sardinia, where the disease has been most prevalent. Nine- 
teen new dispensaries were established during the quarter ending August 
31, 1930. 

A lengthy article by Professor C. Addario, of the University of Palermo, 
describes the disease both from the standpoint of symptomatology and of 
treatment. An editorial footnote undertakes to rebut Professor Addario’s 
complaint with respect to existing inadequacies of treatment, pointing 
out that the former daytime schedules of the dispensaries have now been 
supplemented not only by evening sessions designed to accommodate 
workmen but also—and particularly in Sardinia, where the scourge is 
heaviest—by treatment in the homes. The Italian campaign against tra- 
choma is directed by the National Bureau of Social Insurance in collabora- 
tion with the public health service and with the officials of the local mu- 
nicipal corporations. 


JOHN M. GLENN RETIRES 

HE retirement of John M. Glenn, known in this country and 

abroad as the general director of the Russell Sage Foundation since 
its organization, is, in a way, a landmark in our professional history. 
For Mr. Glenn has for a quarter of a century given devoted service to 
the social work group in this country. One of his early “grants” from the 
Russell Sage funds was a subsidy of $10,000 a year to each of the three 
pioneer schools of social work—the New York School of Philanthropy 
(now the New York School of Social Work), the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy (now the University of Chicago Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration), the Boston School of Social Work (now a 
division of Simmons College). This first Foundation grant-in-aid for pro- 
fessional education was a boon to the early schools, for they were all of 
them without endowments at that time, and, although the grant was only 
temporary except in New York, it strengthened the very limited resources 
of the schools at a time when such help was direly needed. 
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Coming from Baltimore, where he had been identified with the Charity 
Organization movement, one of Mr. Glenn’s first policies was the bringing 
of Mary E. Richmond from the Philadelphia Society to a new Charity 
Organization Department in the Foundation and giving her time to 
think, write, speak, and organize on a national scale in behalf of what were 
then considered Charity Organization case work methods. 

Later, Mr. Glenn placed the help of the Foundation at the service of 
the child welfare group by organizing a department of child welfare under 
Mr. Hastings H. Hart. And still later, he helped the Medical Social Serv- 
ice National Association. Some of the great Russell Sage projects, like 
the Forest Hills Garden City and the more recent city plan for the me- 
tropolis, seem less closely connected with the day-by-day professional 
service of the social work group although they may be more widely 
known. But the social work group has always considered Mr. Glenn 
an active everyday member of the profession. He was president of the 
National Conference in 1901 before the Russell Sage Foundation was 
born. 

It is good news that Mr. Glenn is to write a history of the work of the 
Foundation, for this will be, in a measure, a history of various social- 
work activities in the twentieth century. 

The appointment of Mr. Shelby M. Harrison to be Mr. Glenn’s suc- 
cessor has been very heartily welcomed. For, like Mr. Glenn, Mr. Har- 
rison has long been a distinguished member of our professional group. 


JESSIE D. HODDER, 1867-1931 

As this Review goes to press, word comes of the death of Jessie D. 
Hodder, for nearly fifteen years the warden of the Massachusetts prison 
for women at Framingham. Mrs. Hodder will be remembered by the 
older members of the social work group as one of the “recruits” to social 
work brought into the Massachusetts General Hospital when Dr. Richard 
Cabot was developing his plan for medical social service early in the pres- 
ent century. Mrs. Hodder was a very radiant recruit both physically and 
spiritually, and those who knew her loved her. She was even better known 
in recent years at the American Prison Association meetings than at the 
National Conference of Social Work, and she will be remembered as one 
of the American delegates to the International Prison Conference in 
London in 1925. Her work at Framingham was an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the new penology and the institution became a center to which 
young students from this country and abroad came for knowledge and 
guidance in advanced methods of prison discipline. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public. A Psychological Analysis. By 
FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. and Huco Straus. Translated from the 
German by GrEGoRY Z1LBooRG, M.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xx+238. $2.50. 

Alexander, physician and psychoanalyst, and Staub, jurist, have collaborated 
in a book presenting a psychological study and interpretation of the criminal. 
This material is presented from the psychoanalytical point of view. The book 
makes no attempt to discuss measures to deal with the criminal, either in the 
court or in prison, but it does hold strongly that the future handling of the 
criminal must be based on a more scientific, criminological diagnosis which will 
be obtained only when there is a better understanding of the psychological back- 
ground of the offender. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part is devoted to a discussion 
of the problem of crime in the light of psychoanalytical theory, and the second 
part includes the presentation of several case histories to illustrate points 
brought up in the first part of the book. There is a final chapter which discusses 
the psychology of punishment and which sums up, to some extent, some of the 
major points of the book. In the chapter on criminality as a general human 
manifestation, the authors bring out one of the major theses of their book— 
latent criminal (antisocial) tendencies exist in all human beings because of the 
universal conflict which revolves around the Oedipus situation, the corner stone 
of psychoanalytical theory. The infant is allowed a free hand in living out all 
his instinctual and primitive urges and in this sense is a criminal. But his be- 
havior neither brings him in conflict with the social order, because there is 
nothing demanded of him, nor with his own emotional life, because of an absence 
of the super-ego. Growth, from the beginning of the latency period, involves the 
curbing of these instinctual urges to bring them into harmony with the demands 
of the social order. The varying degrees of success of the individual in bringing 
this about determine many of the differences between the socially adjusted 
person and the criminal; but all have had to start from the same base. In this 
way the authors stress the importance of the living experience of each individual 
in determining the kind of behavior responses which emerge. 

The normal individual (socially adjusted), as he grows, represses his instinc- 
tual urges because their gratification would bring him into conflict with social 
demands and cause pain. This adjustment may be made easier by draining off 
some of these criminal tendencies into socially acceptable and harmless activi- 
ties. Football games, fights, heaping abuse on the umpire at baseball games, 
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are a few of the common outlets. This draining off process removes a strain 
from the super-ego and helps to maintain a harmonious balance between the 
instinctual demands within the individual and the demands of the stronger and 
inhibiting social order. It is the fear of pain which keeps instinctual urges in 
check. 

The sensitive regulator of the equilibrium that exists between the demands 
of the social order and the instinctual demands of the individual is designated 
the sense of justice. The state stands as the authority that enforces the regula- 
tions of the social order, and the normal individual is able to accept this author- 
ity and even demands that this authority be exercised in a rigorous but just 
way. This takes a load off from the individual’s own “‘super-ego.”’ The authors 
go on to point out that, where there has been a violation of this sense of justice, 
or, e.g., where a person has been unfairly treated or a criminal unfairly tried or 
too harshly punished, there is some breaking-down of the inhibiting power dele- 
gated to the authority of the state. This leads to the individual tending to jus- 
tify certain lines of conduct which would, under normal circumstances, be re- 
pressed. The fact of being wronged, or of seeing a wrong done to another, makes 
the individual feel under less compulsion to obey the demands of the social 
order. He becomes released to give more instinctual expression rather than 
to continue along the lines of instinctual repression. 

On the other hand, the sense of justice demands that an individual who has 
committed a wrong shall be punished. Failure to punish means that one person 
is permitted to do things which others prohibit in themselves. He may argue to 
himself, “What I do not allow myself must not be allowed others. If others are 
not called upon to pay for their violations of the law, then I shall not abide by 
my self-imposed restrictions.” In other words, the defense reactions of the ego 
against one’s own instinctual drive are strengthened, on the one hand, where 
violations of the law are strictly and fairly punished, but weakened when an 
injustice has been done to a person. 

In this book the authors present a criminological diagnostic table which 
classifies criminals into two large groups. The first is called the chronic criminal, 
and this group is subdivided into three other groups. The first is small and in- 
cludes those who have an organic disorder and are recognized by forensic 
psychiatry as being unsound. This group would include the psychotic, the epi- 
leptic, the idiot, and to some extent the alcoholic and drug cases, although these 
latter may belong to the neurotic group. In these organic cases there may be a 
very minimal participation of the conscious ego in the crime. From the more 
formal point of view, these cases represent the irresponsible criminal. 

The second group of chronic criminals is designated the neurotic criminal, a 
special type of neurotic character. It is upon this group that the greatest em- 
phasis is placed. The criminal act of the neurotic criminal represents a com- 
promise between the demands of the very strong super-ego and the unconscious 
strivings which are attempting to come to the surface. It is analagous to the 
symptom in the neurotic: the criminal acts out his conflict on society and gets 
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pain in return; the neurotic acts out the symptom on himself. The same psycho- 
logical result is achieved in both, namely, self punishment with the subsequent 
relief of the sense of guilt, and the intolerable wish, usually related to the‘‘Oedipus 
conflict,” is disguised and kept repressed. 

In the discussion of the neurotic character the authors present a stimulating 
discussion of the psyc’-ology of punishment. The infliction of pain, which is in- 
volved in all punishizent, is usually regarded as a deterrent—as a means of 
teaching a lesson and preventing the recurrence of an act. It has this effect in 
the non-neurotic group where the fear of pain (disapproval, etc.) is the impor- 
tant deterring factor. But, in the neurotic, punishment serves as an atonement 
—they feel the need of punishment which only relieves the ego of a sense of 
guilt but does not touch the emotional causes of the act. 

Alexander has made an important contribution to the psychology of the 
criminal in discussing this aspect of punishment. It will be difficult to get a very 
widespread acceptance of this principle, largely because of the values which 
punishment takes on for the general public, namely, the need to see punishment 
administered for the commission of acts which they prohibit in their own 
activity. 

The third group of chronic criminals is designated the normal criminal. In 
these cases the super-ego is criminal and the ego is adjusted to a criminal social 
order. Criminal activities, therefore, can be carried out without being continu- 
ally subjected to the repression of the super-ego. The only inhibiting force for 
this group is the fear of punishment. There are no inner controls because the 
criminal act is not in conflict with the demands of their own social order. Into 
this group the authors would include most of the professional criminals. They go 
on to give a theoretical extreme of this type which they designate as a genuine 
criminal. Such a theoretical person would be living on a primitive level and 
acting out all his primitive tendencies without any inhibitiors except those which 
come from the outside world. 

The second large group in this diagnostic plan is called the accidental crim- 
inal. Into this group we would include those crimes which result from mis- 
takes or occur under such special circumstances that the crime is understood 
by the community as reasonable and justifiable. This latter group would include 
crimes committed under stress of severe pain which so violates the individual’s 
sense of justice that the super-ego is made temporarily powerless. 

In discussing treatment for these various groups, the following points are 
stressed: 

1. The group of organically unsound and obviously psychotic needs the custo- 
dial and medical care offered by the mental hospital. These are the groups easily 
recognized and accepted generally as sick. 

2. The second group, the neurotic criminals, must have treatment based on 
psychoanalytical methods if they are to be relieved of those emotional conflicts 
which are disguised by the criminal act. The recognition of these types can be 
made by a psychoanalyst after a few analytical sessions. Punishment is contra- 
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indicated, but the authors agree that detention during treatment is essential. 
How the punitive aspects of detention can be eliminated is not discussed, nor 
do they discuss the practical problems of getting these individuals to want 
treatment. 

3. The “normal criminal” should be handled on a basis which maintains a 
fear of punishment. Only through such fear of pain can they be kept restrained 
from criminal activity. For this group, which the authors say is a small group— 
but which probably is a large one in the United States—they hold that the 
present criminal code is adequate if it is rigidly and justly enforced. 

4. Punishment and detention for the accidental criminal is regarded as super- 
fluous and meaningless. 

There is an interesting chapter on the problem of responsibility. From the 
psychological point of view, “free will’’ is equivalent to the conscious ego which 
is the part of the ego in close contact with the outside world. The individual can 
be held responsible for acts in which the conscivus ego participates. This be- 
comes the psychological definition of responsibility and eliminates from the 
realm of responsible acts those motivated by unconscious drives, as in the neu- 
rotic criminal. They go on to show the fallacy of attempting to change the neu- 
rotic criminal by resorting to punishments, threats, warnings, etc., measures 
which assume that the behavior is subject to conscious motivation and control. 
Such measures will affect only that behavior which is under the control of the 
conscious ego and for which it is responsible. Since all behavior is motivated 
to some extent by unconscious factors, this definition of responsibility greatly 
restricts the range of responsible behavior and widens the range of irresponsi- 
bility. From this point of view a criminal act can be declared to be a responsible 
one only after it has been studied by evaluating the quantitative distribution of 
conscious and unconscious motivation. 

There is a very interesting discussion of homosexuality which should be read 
by everyone whose work brings him into relation with this widespread problem. 
Homosexuality in its desexualized, sublimated aspects makes for a cohesive 
family group because it allows the father to assume the authoritative réle 
through the son giving up some of his masculinity. This form of homosexuality 
is strongly approved by society. But when it takes on a definitely sexual form 
a fear arises that the very structure of the social order is threatened and vigor- 
ous measures are taken to suppress it. This is particularly true with homosexu- 
ality among men. The authors hold that such a fear does not seem to be justified 
and they argue for a more tolerant, less repressive attitude which does not inter- 
fere with this kind of sex perversion. After all, “homosexuality threatens the 
rights of no one and hurts no one against his will.”” The more tolerant attitude 
which has been adopted toward similar practices among women is discussed and 
it is concluded that “homosexuality, like any other sexual perversion, is a prob- 
lem of child education and is not a criminological problem.” 

There is frequent reference through the book to some of the basic weaknesses 
of the present criminal code. The widespread tendency to disregard the human 
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element and to rely on the description of the crime in the written paragraph of 
the law is stated clearly. The fallacies of this legalistic approach, which knows 
little about the human being who has performed the act, will continue until 
there is a better type of criminological diagnosis than that which forensic psy- 
chiatry has made available. The ordinary psychiatric examination of a criminal 
may determine whether or not a psychosis exists and a name may be attached 
to the condition. But nothing has been contributed to a better understanding 
of the underlying factors and nothing has been given to form a basis for treat- 
ment. The inadequacies of the legalistic approach have been associated with an 
inadequate psychiatric investigation, and until a more dynamic understanding 
of criminal behavior is incorporated into criminal procedure and treatment, 
little progress can be expected in freeing jurists from their present dependence 
upon the written paragraph. 

Those not familiar with psychoanalytical vocabularly and theory may find 
some difficulty in following the authors in their theoretical discussions, but it 
is a readable and stimulating book and should be widely read and discussed. It 
will be an interesting book to stimulate discussion between those holding to a 
philosophy of repression as the effective way of dealing with the criminal and 
those who see in criminal behavior a symptomatic expression of turmoil be- 
tween conflicting forces within the individual. The book will arouse the an- 
tagonism of those subscribing to the first—the second group will find much in 
the book to sharpen their insight into criminal motivation. The book warrants 
the careful attention of all students of behavior and particularly of those who 
are interested in and responsible for the treatment of the criminal. 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


Stealing through Life. By Ernest Bootu. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc., 1929. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

This book might well have been called The Confessions of a Thief. It is the 
autobiography of a young man who went “from bad to worse” in the criminolog- 
ical sense. At the age of ten years, the author ran away from home and be- 
gan to steal. In a spirit of adventure he continued to take what did not belong 
to him—either by burglary or robbery—until he landed in a state prison on a 
life sentence as a “habitual criminal.” 

There is nothing in the book to suggest the author’s change of heart or ref- 
ormation. Nowhere does he reveal any misgivings regarding the criminal way 
of life which he found it so easy to adopt. On the other hand, the story 
rather bristles with rationalizations and justifications for the many offenses 
which are essayed in the most minute detail. 

The reader gets the feeling that the story describes a sort of ‘‘sport”’ person- 
ality, something of a cross between a bum and a thief. The psychiatrist might 
even suggest the anomalous rubric “psychopathic personality.” 
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The book is very well written and furnishes some interesting bed-time stories 
—for adults. While the book is a sort of dictionary of criminal parlance, it 
reveals nothing essentially new as to either the technique of crime or the psy- 
chology of the criminal. It is a typical criminal autobiography of which there 


has been an epidemic in recent years. 
A. L. BEELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


John Mitchell, Miner. Labor’s Bargain with the Gilded Age. By ELsiE 
Guticx. New York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+270. $3.00. 


In his introduction to Miss Gliick’s book Professor John R. Commons says 
that it is more than a biography: “It is a study of leadership and mass move- 
ment.”’ But it is more than that. It is a description of mismanagement and 
unintelligent industrial practices, of the bad living that has made coal a sick 
industry. The maladies of the industry and the demoralization of the miners’ 
union become understandable when one has read this study of the career of the 
great leader of the mine workers. 

Mitchell, more than any other person, was responsible for the organization 
of the anthracite fields, and to him the anthracite industry is largely indebted 
for its relatively better condition today as compared with the bituminous coal 
industry. But he was not an anthracite worker. He was born and brought up— 
and he learned the lessons of labor statemanship that won the admiration of the 
world—in the bituminous fields of northern Illinois. There he began work at 
the age of twelve, although the Illinois law prohibited the employment of boys 
under thirteen. And there he joined the Knights of Labor under whose auspices 
the mine workers were being organizec.. He signed the pledge: ‘“‘We mean no 
conflict with necessary enterprise, no antagonism to necessary capital’; and 
these were the fundamental pr'-ciples of his philosophy throughout his career, 
although the greater part oi his life was spent struggling against the “coal 
barons” who controlled the lives of the miners as well as the capital of the in- 
dustry. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike of 1902 has been called the greatest strike in 
American history. This was the fire in which Mitchell’s leadership was tempered. 
He kindled the smoldering revolt that years of oppression and mismanagement 
had developed in the mining communities. He welded the scores of immigrant 
races, jealous and antagonistic nationalities, into a unified mine workers’ organ- 
ization. He developed the methods and policies by which a powerful organiza- 
tion could be built, strong enough to break the ruinous rule of the “coal barons.” 
In the various critical moments of the strike he showed the restraint and self- 
discipline that the miners’ organization would have to exercise if it would 
achieve its end of making the industry provide a decent and proper living for its 
people. 

The present demoralization of the United Mine Workers is largely the result 
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of failure to follow his policies, and the demoralization of the industry as a whole 
might well have been prevented if Mitchell’s policy of joint control by oper- 
ators and workers in the interest of both had been followed in the co-operative 
spirit that he advocated. The elements of this policy of social control of the in- 
dustry are presented by Miss Gliick in absorbing accounts of the joint agree- 
ments in the central bituminous fields, the negotiations during the anthracite 
strike, the hearings before former President Roosevelt’s board of arbitration, 
and the constitutional machinery for the government of the industry set up by 
the agreements and the conciliation board. 

But the inherent weaknesses of Mitchell’s leadership are not overlooked. The 
lack of aggressiveness and the overemphasis of compromise, the sensitiveness that 
made him shrink from hurting opponents’ feelings when this was necessary and 
inevitable—these are also described with sympathy and understanding. And 
the tragic figure of Mitchell at the end of his life, yearning for his place in the 
labor movement where he properly belonged, but condemned to remain an out- 
sider, a mediator for the National Civic Federation, an official of the state labor 
department—these may well have been consequences of his own weaknesses, as 
well as of the American labor movement as a whole, which seems to have no use- 
ful place for tried leaders whom exigencies of union politics put out of office. 

To those who would understand the plight of the coal industry and the 
United Mine Workers’ organization we can recommend nothing better than this 
life of John Mitchell. But students of the labor movement will also find much 
in this volume to explain the weaknesses of trade-unionism generally in America, 
of the policies which have made it impotent in the face of depression and other 
industrial evils that threaten a substantial Ilcwering of the standards of living 


for great masses of wage-earners. 
W. M. LEISERSON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Race Mixture, Studies in Intermarriage and Miscegenation. By EDWARD 
Byron REUTER. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. vii-+224. $2.50. 

This volume brings together a number of articles written for various journals 
and scientific societies. All deal with the general subject of racial mixture, but 
with emphasis on the social phases of the hybrid problem. 

Throughout the volume the author holds that race mixture is a sociological 
rather than a biological problem. He shows that wherever people of diverse 
races have associated they have produced a hybrid stock which tends to grow 
until the entire group is affected. 

What will be the result of such mongrelization of our present population? 
Professor Reuter first presents the claims of those who believe in superior races 
and who see in mixture only physical degeneracy and cultural decline. Against 
such claims he contrasts the statements of another school which finds that all 
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advanced peoples of history have been of hybrid stocks. He concludes that 
racial purity is achieved only by isolation, but isolation means cultural stagna- 
tion. With contacts of peoples come new ideas, new methods, new values. 
Contact, then, means that race mixture is inevitable, but it also provides the 
materials for cultural growth. Both result from contact of peoples, but neither 
is the direct cause of the other. 

Chapters devoted to “Color and Achievement,” “The Superiority of the 
Mulatto,”’ and “The Personality of Mixed Bloods” present many interesting 
facts. 

It is shown that while the mulatto makes up but 20 per cent of the “negro” 
population he has produced 80 per cent of the leaders of the race. This, the 
author thinks, is due more to superior opportunities than to inherent ability. 
In slave days the negroes were culturally far below the whites; they were 
primarily field laborers with few opportunities for education or outside contacts. 
The mulattoes, on the other hand, were more frequently house servants, were 
in intimate association with the families of their masters, and many had some 
education. As a result they were held in higher esteem by the white and negro 
populations. The attitude of the dominant white group made for class distinc- 
tion on a basis of skin coloration. The assumption that the mulatto was 
superior in itself had selective value. Whatever talent appeared among the more 
isolated negroes tended to he absorbed into the hybrid group. Thus marriage 
selection accounts for the demonstrated fact of the superiority of the mulatto 
without assuming inherent inferiority of the negro. 

Despite the fact that he enjoys distinction in the colored population, the 
mulatto finds that he has greater opportunities if he is rated with the whites, 
and many-—especially males-—pass over into the dominant group. This doubt- 
less accounts for the excess of females listed in the mulatto division. 

The fact that this is a collection of independent papers accounts for the lack 
of unity in the volume, as well as for a considerable amount of repetition. It is 
not of the same caliber as Professor Reuter’s earlier volume on The American 
Race Problem, but is a welcome addition to that valuable study. 


Fay-CoopPer COLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Work Administration. By ELwoop STREET. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1931. Pp. xx+467. $3.00. 

Elwood Street’s interest in the problems of administration extends over a 
considerable span of years and includes a wide variety of experiences. For some 
time he contributed regularly a column on administration to the Survey mid- 
monthly. He also played an active pari in the committee of social work ad- 
ministration, a group of executives who for some years pooled their experiences 
through conference, correspondence, and the publication of a bulletin. More 
recently he had been teaching a course in administration of social agencies in 
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the New York School of Social Work. Most important of all, perhaps, is his 
first-hand contact: with concrete problems on his own jobs, which, in the past 
eighteen years, have included service in several private social agencies of major 
importance in metropolitan communities of the Middle West and South. In the 
preparation of this book he had, therefore, a rich background to draw upon. 

The keynote of the book is “participation.”” The modern executive is neither 
an autocrat nor a martinet. He is rather a counselor, a leader, an educator. The 
underlying philosophy of administration is social rather than individualistic. 
The objective is not “to get things done” but to do things together. There is no 
fixed code of rules for administrative practice. The whole field is dynamic, and 
the executive must be flexible—perhaps even opportunistic. In a sense the many 
devices suggested for promoting effective administration represent the external- 
izing of an attitude toward life and work. 

Doubtless many executives of social agencies will quarrel with some of Mr. 
Street’s statements. The reviewer, for example, cannot accept the assertion 
that “it does not make very much difference what fiscal year is adopted for a 
social agency.” A uniform policy with respect to fiscal years would simplify 
materially the problem of assembling data on comparative costs for the use of 
social planning bodies. Moreover, most agencies with an eye to a comprehen- 
sive annual report, base their service accounting upon their fiscal, rather than 
upon the calendar, year. Variations in the periods covered increase the diffi- 
culties of presenting data that can be compared from agency to agency and 
may sometimes make such comparisons invalid. 

Mr. Street’s treatment of the vexed question of the social worker’s relation 
to politics will likewise fail to satisfy some of his readers: 

Thus in political affairs . . . . it is wise for him [the social worker] to avoid personali- 
ties and to limit himself in his public statements to expressions of principle. For 
example, an executive may find it unwise to come out publicly for one or the other 
candidate..... Such personal advocacy would alienate some people from the organ- 
ization’s program. 


At the National Conference of Social Work in 1928, William Hodson, in an 
address entitled “fhe Social Worker and Politics,” gave a brilliant defense of 
the opposite view. The enthusiasm with which his remarks were received indi- 
cates that there are many in the ranks who believe, not only in the active par- 
ticipation of social workers in politics, but also in their open espousal of candi- 
dates who seem likely to advance the cause of social welfare. 

The foregoing remarks are rot intended to cast discredit upon the book. It 
is unlikely that any treatise in this new field would fail to be challenged at some 
points by those who have themselves experimented with some of the problems. 
Nevertheless, the book must be regarded as a valuable contribution. Each chap- 
ter is crowded with suggestions that will be of real help to executives in various 
types of organizations. The questions at the close of each chapter will prove 
useful to teachers in schools of social work. The topical bibliography at the end 
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of the volume includes many significant titles. Above all, readers will be grateful 
for a discriminating choice of words and a lucid style that are all too rare in the 
periodical literature and in many of the books that have been published in the 


field of administration. 
A. W. McMILLten 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children and Movies. By ALICE MILLER MiTcHELL, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv+181. $2.00. 


Few public issues in this country are marked by more misunderstanding and 
absence of convincing facts than is that referring to the influence of motion pic- 
tures on the lives of children. Mrs. Mitchell’s study casts a welcome beam of 
light on this obscure field. The author submitted two questionnaires to 10,052 
Chicago children, divided into three groups: school children, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, and boy and girl delinquents. The comparing of the replies from these 
three groups yields a series of interesting results which Mrs. Mitchell states in 
lucid fashion. Here reference will be made to a few of the more interesting find- 
ings. Motion picture attendance for both sexes of delinquents is much higher 
than for non-delinquents; delinquents are more inclined to evening attendance 
than non-delinquents; the time spent at a theater at a given attendance is 
greater for delinquents; attendance with parents is less for delinquents, and for 
girl delinquents solitary attendance is significantly higher; the money spent at 
raotion pictures is greater for delinquents; the selection of pictures to be seen, 
from lobby displays, is more frequent for delinquents; the attendance of de- 
linquents at downtown theaters is high, whereas non-delinquents patronize 
chiefly neighborhood theaters; the preference for attending movies as against 
participating in other interests, such as playing football, baseball, hiking, at- 
tending parties, or reading, is greater for delinquents; the preference of de- 
linquent boys for thrillers (Western, adventure, fighting, robbing) is somewhat 
greater than for non-delinquent boys, and the preference of delinquent girls for 
thrillers and passionate love pictures is greater than for non-delinquents. Mrs. 
Mitchell’s findings, waiving some minor questions of sampling, show distinctly 
that delinquents are expesed to movies more frequently than non-delinquents, 
and probably live more in a “movie world”; yet she wisely forbears from assert- 
ing any causal relation. 

One should point out, without in any sense detracting from the merit of the 
study, that it is confined to the more formal relations between motion pictures 
and the child. It tells us little, except by attenuated inference, with reference 
to what movies mean to the child and to how the child is influenced by witnessing 
them. In the reviewer’s judgment the most interesting part of Mrs. Mitchell’s 
volume consists of the responses secured in part from free essays, written by 
children, on a picture which they saw, and in part from interviews. These give 
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a realistic flavor to the report, and yield some insight, even though fragmentary, 


into the deeper and more important problem. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mentality of Orphans. By Roxpert A. Davis. Boston: Gorham Press, 

1930. Pp. 182. $5.00. 

A statistical study is often a valuable aid in determining the validity of 
common prejudices. In this one, Mr. Davis has corroborated the opinion held 
for some time that orphans tend to have a lower intellectual status than is 
shown by the average ratings of public-school children. His subjects for exam- 
ination were orphans within institutions in Texas. He has used group tests, 
which are in general less reliable than individual tests; but he has attempted to 
counteract this difficulty by using two tests, both the Dearborn and Haggerty, 
on each child. In this way, he was able to evaluate the test scores more ac- 
curately. In general, his data agrees with the previous work of Terman, 
Williams, Fernald and Gordon, Hoagland, Partlow, etc. Because of the lower 
range of scores made by the orphans, he considers them to beloag to a select 
group in which there is a group retardation of two and one-half years from what 
might be expected of an equal number of children of the same ages selected at 
random from the public schools. In an age-grade analysis, orphanage children 
are too far advanced in school for their mentality. As a rectification of this 
difficulty, he suggests more careful grade placing, but particularly, for each child, 
vocational training fitted to his mental age. 

The study has been carefully executed and recorded. Although little is added 
to our knowledge already gained frorn previous investizations, the discussion 
of causative factors involved is valuable, particularly in relation to the ¢fect 
of institutional life upon the child. The conclusion is reached that the mental 
defect is not the result of institutional environment but of hereditary causes, 
although it is granted that the institution is a potent factor in the development 
of emotional, moral, and social traits; and Mr. Davis suggests plans for study- 


ing the real value of these factors. 
MARGARET W. GERARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hundert Jahre Kampf um Jugendschutz. By HERMANN Mass. Berlin: 

Reichsausschuss der deutschen Jugendverbiinde, 1931. Pp. 98. 

This excellent brief history of child labor legislation in Germany is the result 
of the author’s work for the section on child care in the history of the Develop- 
ment of German Health over One Hundred Years prepared for the Public Health 
Exhibition of 1930. He shows that the conditions of child labor in Germany at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century were similar to those in England. He 
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gives the early fight for child labor legislation in Prussia, with many interesting 
quotations from contemporary material. He tells of the pride of the employer 
that he gave work to children, of the opposite attitude of the minister of educa- 
tion, of the first investigations of 1824 which showed the conditions similar to 
England, and of long hours, night work, and miserable wages and living condi- 
tions for children as young as six years. He gives the first Prussian act of 1839 
regulating child labor. It forbade employment of children under nine years of 
age and of those without three years of schooling, able to read and well on the 
way toward ability to write. It allowed exception to the educational require- 
ment only when the factory provided a school. It limited working hours for 
children under sixteen to ten a day and prohibited it for them after 9:00 P.M., 
or before 5:00 A.M., or on Sundays and holidays. It demanded a fifteen-minute 
rest period in the morning and in the afternoon and a full hour at noontime. It 
required that a complete and accurate list of employees under sixteen be kept by 
the employer. It provided penalties for violation. 

The author then shows the difficulties of enforcement including the problem 
of combining the required two hours of daily schooling with the ten hours’ 
working day. He indicates early appreciation of need for factory inspectors. 
He gives the important act of 1853 with its provisions for inspection and for 
potential or compulsory prohibition of child labor in any factory that violated 
the law three or six times, respectively, within five years. He states that all 
these regulations were, nevertheless, only paper protection and indicates the 
opposition of factory owners, parents, and local authorities who feared increase 
in poor rates. 

The book gives a brief accoun: of legislation in the other German states, the 
conflict of Lohmann with Bismarck over inclusion of child labor regulation in 
the factory acts of the seventies, the child labor provisions of the Labor Protec- 
tion Act of 1891, the Industrial Home Work Act of 1911, and the post-war 
legislation. The book, in addition to its wealth of information, has the further 


merit of being brief. 
Mo. Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Economic History of England. Vols. II and III, The Age of Mercantil- 
ism. By E. Lipson. London: A. & C. Black; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931. Pp. 464; 542. $5.00 each. 

Students of the history of social welfare movements, as well as students of 
economic history in the more classic sense of that term, will welcome these new 
volumes of the Lipson history. Volume I (now in its fifth edition) was first 
published in 1915 and has taken its place as one of the standard scholarly 
treatises on the Middle Ages. The new volumes are worthy successors of the 
first. 
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Social students will turn first perhaps to the chapter on the relief of the poor 
(Vol. III, chap. vi), and they will find there an excellent discussion of the de- 
velopment of the English Poor Law in the sixteenth century, when the statute 
was finally formulated from which our American poor laws are lineal descend- 
ants. It is interesting, in view of our current American discussions of local pro- 
vision for relief, that the first sentence of Mr. Lipson’s chapter begins with an 
emphasis on national standards and the statement that “the creation of a na- 
tional system of poor relief was the work of the sixteenth century.” Moreover, 
the emphasis on public rather than private provision for the poor is also signifi- 
cant. In his discussion of the attempt to raise funds for the support of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and other similar institutions, Mr. Lipson notes: 

The attempt to provide for the maintenance of these establishments on a voluntary 
footing speedily broke down, and London was driven to adopt the principle which was 
destined to revolutionize the basis of poor relief, by substituting the principle of com- 
pulsory taxation—equal in its incidence on all alike—for voluntary almsgiving unequal 
alike in its incidence and distribution. 


Volume II contains a valuable series of seven chapters dealing with industry 
before the Industrial Revolution, and there are chapters also based on new ma- 
terial in the field of social welfare dealing with early “Trade Unionism” and 
“Unemployment.” Mr. Lipson thinks, for example, that 
the condition of an unemployed artisan was, in many respects, more unfavourable in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than in the nineteenth. The mobility of la- 
bour was necessarily less in an age when the migration of the workers was hindered by 
settlement laws and the privileges of the corporate boroughs; and when the taking up of 
a new occupation was made difficult, and sometimes impossible, by the insistence on 
apprenticeship or some form of training which served to distinguish the “legal” from 
the “illegal” workman. 


Nor was distress caused by trade depressions unknown. The theory that the 
craftsman of an earlier period normally had a supplementary source of income 
is not supported, for Mr. Lipson thinks that “all the indications are that the 
typical artisan was dependent upon his earnings in industry.” He quotes from a 
letter of the Merchant Adventurers addressed to the Privy Council in 1565, 
which speaks of those who have “no other living but by spinning, weaving and 
making of cloths.” He also quotes from a proclamation of 1576 which alludes 
to “great multitudes of poor people living only” upon industry; and he cites a 
seventeenth report on the relief of the poor which refers to the “multitudes” 
who had “lived by work from the clothier,” but of whom thousands lived “in 
much want and could hardly subsist’? because of the decay of trade. 

Mr. Lipson’s volumes are a valuable supplement to the early study of Miss 
Leonard and the later research of the Webbs, Miss Dorothy Marshall, and Mrs. 
George, for which students of the history of social welfare are grateful. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


The Great Plains. By WALTER Prescott WEBB. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. 

Pp. xv+535. $4.00. 

In this book Professor Webb discusses the physical differences between the great 
plains and the wooded, well-watered areas east of the Appalachian Mountains and on the 
West Coast, and explains how these differences made it necessary for the pioneers of the 
Middle Border to develop entirely new methods of farming, of obtaining water, of 
fencing, of home-building, of defense against the Indian and the outlaw, before the 
Great American desert became the most productive part of the United States. In the 
prairie states radicalism began not with the industrial workers but with the farmers, 
who have been and still are the victims of industrial capitalism. It is this difference 
that has retarded the development of a national progressive party, as the prairie radicals 
and radicals of the industrial East have not understood each other because they have 
been concerned with widely different aspects of the same human problem. 


Health and Social Evolution. Halley Stewart Lectures. By Str GEoRGE NEW- 

MAN. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1931. Pp. 200. 4s. 6d. 

This is a series of lectures by the chief medical officer of health in Great Britain. 
Sir George Newman is not only a distinguished physician but a distinguished writer, 
and these lectures are interesting and even delightful reading. The modern problems of 
state medicine are important in a country where there is not only health insurance but 
also an excellent school medical service. The way in which the modern community has 
learned to control disease is told with Sir George Newman’s literary skill and scholar’s 
understanding of the subject. 


God in the Slums. By HucH Repwoop. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1931. 
Pp. 128. 2s. 6d. 


These very simple and readable stories of the Salvation Army’s slum posts make a 
“book from the Street of Adventure.” There is a plea for a better understanding of 
“slum people.” ‘‘We must not make the blunder of attempting to draw around them 
a sort of ‘sanitary cordon.’” Instead, the writer wishes ‘‘a crusade of determined 
friendliness,” subjecting them ‘‘to the alchemy of sympathy and knowledge.” 


The English Law Relating to Aliens. By Witt1amM Evan Davies. London: 

Stevens & Sons, 1931. Pp. xl+308. tos. 

This book is written by a lawyer, primarily for lawyers. It includes a series of 
chapters that constitute a historical survey of aliens in England and their influence on 
English industrial and political life from the formation of the English nation to modern 
times, with an account of the days when alien merchants and alien artisans represented 
important groups. Another series of chapters deals with the rights, liabilities, and dis- 
abilities of aliens in respect of property, trusteeship, franchise, etc. The book also deals 
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with the acquisition of British nationality and its loss and resumption under various 
conditions. The book is documented in a careful scholarly way throughout. There is an 
impressive index to cases cited, to statutes, and ~» >ther authorities. The book should 
be useful not only to lawyers but to social workers who are seeking an authoritative 
discussion of the subject. 


The Elizabethan Underworld. By A. V. Jupces. New York: E. P. Dutton, 

1930. Pp. lxix+543. $6.50. 

This is an exceedingly valuable collection of rare Tudor and early Stuart tracts relat- 
ing to vagabonds, thieves, and other members of the underworld fraternity. The docu- 
ments have been carefully edited, with notes and an excellent historical introduction, 
by Mr. A. V. Judges, of the Department of History of the London School of Economics. 
The editor has been very successful in achieving the aim with which he set out of 
bringing together “the largest possible body of material bearing on certain aspects 
of Elizabethan Society” and as this section of society is one with which the social worker 
is concerned, readers of this Review will find themselves greatly interested, not only 
in Mr. Judges’ valuable introductory note but also in John Awdeley’s Fraternity of 
Vagabonds (1561), Copland’s Highway to the S pital-house (1535), Hutton’s Black Dog of 
Newgate (1596), Rid’s Beadle of Bridewell (1610), Gyffon’s Song of a Constable (1626), 
and, in fact, will find all the documents worthy of careful study. The seamy side of the 
grandeur of the Elizabethan age is seen at first hand in these documents. There are 
nearly a score of carefully selected illustrations—copies of old title pages in the Bodleian 
and the British Museum. 


Mountain Homespun. By Frances L. Goopricu. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. 16+91. $3.00. 

This very attractive volume discusses the old crafts in the southern Appalachian 
mountains and their present-day revival. The book is richly illustrated with numerous 
hand-craft patterns and designs for coverlets, quilts, knotted spreads, and mountain 
people at work. There is an appendix on the working of the loom, with careful and help- 
ful diagrams. A second appendix deals with the dye plants used in the North Carolina 
mountains and identified in the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington. This record 
“of a generation that is gone’”—the generation of homespun and Lonesome Creek—is 
presented in the form of a most readable and attractive book. 
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State, County and Municipal Expenditures for Dependency Relief, 1929- 
1931, with Estimated Changes in 1932 Expenditures under the Old Age 
Relief Act (Chapter 219, Laws of 1931) and the County Welfare Acts 
(Chapters 373 and 393, Laws of 1931). (State of New Jersey Pension 
Survey Commission Report No. 2.) October, 1931. Pp. 84. 


In this extremely interesting report the data are assembled with reference to 
the expenditures for the relief of dependent persons by the different local juris- 
dictions and by the state. This, like other studies of the Commission, provides 
“convincing proof of the desirability of changing from a municipal to a county 
system of public relief administration and financing.”’ Such a change was rec- 
ommended by the Commission at an earlier date and was enacted, with certain 
modifications, in a county welfare law by the legislature of 1931. That act pro- 
vided for a referendum to allow the counties to determine whether or not their 
welfare machinery for purposes of outdoor relief should be modernized; but at 
the recent election only two counties, one urban and one rural, decided to try 
the experiment. In this report some of the reasons for this resistance to change 
are suggested. 

The greater share of the burden of relief of the destitute is borne by the twen- 
ty-one counties; in 1931, $12,000,000 was provided by the counties, as compared 
with $5,500,000 by the state and $1,500,000 by the 562 municipalities. Interest- 
ing figures are given here not only of the total expenditures but of per capita ex- 
penditures and of administrative arrangements. For example, as to per capita 
expenditures of municipalities, they varied from less than 10 cents (103 munici- 
palities in 1931) to over $2.00 (12 municipalities). One municipality, for ex- 
ample, will have a per capita expenditure of $5.41 in 1931. 

As to adininistrative methods, the report shows that in those fields taken over 
by the county strong county programs had been developed, but that in relief- 
giving the municipal overseers of the poor were operating under a system not far 
removed from those of the Elizabethan poor law—little attention has been given 
to the development of high standards, and ancient practices still prevail. In 480 
of the municipalities the overseers of the poor are only part-time officials, 109 
serving without pay, 27 receiving less than $25 a year, 55 between $25 and $50, 
87 from $50 to $100, 137 from $100 to $500, 34 from $500 to $1,000, and 29 
receiving $1,000 or more. Among the 505 appointed overseers, 114 were serving 
in other public capacities as well—some as chief of police, constables, tax-col- 
lectors, township clerks, truant officers, or department secretaries. Some had 
other occupations of a private character. For example, some were grocers, some 
farmers, housewives, salesmen, chauffeurs or truck-drivers; 42 of the 292 part- 
time overseers were skilled workers in various trades; there were 3 lawyers and 
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3 clergymen. In any case, their services seemed to them so valuable that the 
votes in 19 out of 21 counties were against the change recommended by the 
Commission. 


Birth Control: Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, February 13-14, 1931, on S. 4582 (U.S. 71st Congress, 3d Sess.). 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1931. Pp. 84. $0.15. 

Eugenics: Aims and Methods. By HENRY Davis. London: Burns Oates 
& Washbourne, Publishers to the Holy See, 1930. Pp. iv+79. 15. 


Opposition to “birth control”’ has been made the basis of a moral crusade 
within the Catholic church which seems out of proportion to the importance of 
the question itself. The failure of the passage of the so-called “Doctors Bill,” 
proposed at the last session of Congress, may be attributed largely to the strenu- 
ous opposition from individuals and lay organizations who are members of the 
religious group. It may be remembered that a papal encyclical issued in 1931 
again stated the attitude of the church on the use of contraceptive methods as 
a means for birth limitation. In the hearings before the Senate Committee the 
opposition consisted predominantly of lay Catholic individuals and organiza- 
tions. These were joined by Mr. John S. Sumner, secretary of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, in stressing the immoral consequences that 
would follow any lessening of legal restrictions. Representatives of the organ- 
ized birth-control movement, and others interested in the problem from the 
medical, eugenic, religious, and humanitarian aspects presented arguments in 
support of the measure. 

Students of the subject will be interested also in the statement by Henry 
Davis, S.J., who is professor of moral theology at Heythrop College, England, 
as an indication of the unanimity of Catholic viewpoint on this question. The 
aims of the eugenic movement are accepted in principle in this discussion de- 
voted largely to the social problem of the reproduction of mental defectives. 
Sterilization and birth control, however, are rejected upon moral grounds; but 
segregation and social supervision of the mentally defective in the community 
are indorsed. Reverend Davis quotes American experience with sterilization, 
particularly in California, as indicative of the failure of such measures. This is at 
variance with the conclusions reached by Paul Popenoe after a survey of the 
effects of sterilization measures in California (see Social Service Review, Decem- 
ber, 1930, p. 660). 


H. L. Lurie 
BUREAU OF JEWISH SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Child from One to Six: His Care and Training (U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication No. 30, revised January, 1931). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1931. Pp. v+150. $0.10. 

Every social worker will be grateful for this excellent pamphlet, and execu- 
tives will want to be sure that all the staff members working with families or 
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supervising foster-parents and children in foster-homes are using it. It is an 
attractive little volume with some charming line drawings. Instead of reviewing 
the contents ourselves, we prefer to quote from an editorial in the New York 
Times which recently gave it an impressive welcome and commendation: 

This is no dry, theoretical discourse of a bachelor uncle. It is the work of a group 
of men and women whose experience with education, children’s diseases, and parents in 
their relation to their children had made them authorities of national reputation. Yet 
they modestly offer their work as a supplement to the good sense of parents and the 
interest of the family doctor. The latter will give the best answers to the hundreds of 
questions arising as the child progresses from helpless infancy to the liveliness of the 
pre-school years, but the booklet offers one advantage: it may be kept always on hand, 
with its advice available over and over again. 


Guiachien zur Arbeitslosenfrage. Erstattet von der Gutachterkommission 
zur Arbeitslosenfrage. Erster, zweiter und dritter Teil (Sonder- 
verdffentlichung des Reichsarbeitsblattes). Berlin: 1931. Pp. 16; 8; 
15. R.M. 0.75. 

The second and third reports of the Brauns Commission, created last spring 
by the German government to advise on questions of unemployment, were 
presented in April and May. The second report dealt with combating unem- 
ployment through creating work. It opened with a general discussion of the 
effect upon unemployment of lack of capital resulting from reparations, high 
interest rates,? and world financial conditions. Turning specifically to means of 
creating work, the report stated that long: range and widespread planning and a 
large amount of capital were required and that such capital must be drawn not 
from industry or trade but from sources where it would otherwise be unused. 
It then considered some of the major industries, power, transportation, improve- 
ment of agricultural lands, settling workers upon the farm, and housing projects 
with reference to anticipated expansion and possible demand for labor. The 
provision of work through public funds set aside for unemployment insurance 
or relief was discussed, and the report touched upon compulsory labor in return 
for unemployment assistance and vocational training for the unemployed. In 
the main it was a résumé of German experience in the problem in the past few 
years. 

The third report was an analysis of the condition of unemployment and cur- 
rent practice in unemployment insurance and relief in Germany. It gave figures 
for the average rates of unemployment since inauguration of the unemployment 


t The first report, as indicated in the Social Service Review for June, 1931, pp. 314-15, 
considered the eight-hour day and the Doppelverdiener in relation to unemployment. 

2In Berlin a month after the fatal crash of the Dresdner and Darmstadter banks on 
July 13, 1931, printed notices posted in the Deutscher Bank quoted current rates of 
interest on bank loans at 12 per cent. 
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insurance act of 1927 showing the enormous increase in unemployment and 
decrease in the per cent of unemployed cared for through insurance. The figures 
are as given in Table I. 





























TABLE I 
July 1- | Jan.1- | Jan.1- | Jan.1- | Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
Average Number of Unemployed 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Number in Thousands 
Recipients of standard benefits. ..... 899 | 1,120] 1,271 | 1,842 | 1,887 
Recipients of emergency allowances. . 177 127 202 535 go2 
Unassisted from special unemploy- 
ment funds or aided by charity only 304 4II 546 | 1,106] 1,569 
Total unemployed............. 1,470 | 1,658] 2,019 | 3,483 | 4,538 
Per Cent of Total Unemployed 
Recipients of standard benefits. ..... 61.2 67.5 63.0 52.9 43-3 
Recipients of emergency allowances. . 12.0 7.7 10.0 E5.3 20.7 
Unassisted from special unemploy- 
ment funds oraided by charity only} 26.8 24.8 27.0 31.8 36.0 
Total unemployed............. 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 




















The income and expenses of the Institute for Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance for the six months of 1927 and the years 1928-30 in millions of marks 


were: 

Expenditures 
Income (Exclusive of 

Crisis Relief) 

1927 (6 months)......... 396.9 493.8 

MAEM a Tals econ claie rs teh 843.1 1,192.2 

MGAON loz ok een cutee ss 889.8 1,338.2 

1: > Ona pee eee arate 1,210.1 1,820.8 


At the same time the average monthly benefits fell from 80 marks in 1927 
to 68 marks in 1930. Even with the reduction in rates of benefit only about 
seven-tenths of the costs of unemployment insurance are met through payment 
of premiums. An increase in unemployment such as has actually occurred since 
the failure of the two large banks in July means greater demand upon the funds 
and fewer persons who pay premiums. The average membership in the fund 
dropped in the single year 1929-30 from 15,400,000 to 13,600,000. 

Under these circumstances the Commission considered possible reforms. It 
went on record against limitation of benefits to persons in necessitous condition. 
It opposed fusion of emergency unemployment relief with public assistance to 
ineligible unemployed as recommended by the Association of German Munici- 
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palities (see article by Dr. Pick).t It recommended a longer period of employ- 
ment before eligibility to benefit was acquired, a longer waiting period, and 
stricter interpretation of ability and willingness to work. It suggested somewhat 
greater limitation of benefits to seasonal workers, industrial home workers, and 
married women,? all of whom represented an exceptional risk to the funds. 
It considered the matter of age limitation for benefits but refused to set such 
limits. It also decided against risk classifications because of the sudden transfer 
of occupations or industries from good to poor risks. It opposed requiring the 
states to provide funds for emergency unemployment allowances on the ground 
that the states should be left free to offer support to the communes to enable 
them to continue their program of public assistance to the unemployed. 

Two members of the Commission disagreed on certain points, evidently 
recommending more drastic revision. A minority report, however, was not pub- 


lished. 
M. R. C. 


Jahresbericht der Strafanstalt Witzwil fiir 1929; fiir 1930. Witzwil: Buch- 
druckerei der Strafanstalt, 1930; 1931. Pp. 47; 73. 


These reports of the famous farm prison of Switzerland are interesting and 
valuable. The reconciliation of the necessary maintenance work of any penal 
or correctional institution, such as the House of Correction (with its farms) at 
Witzwil, Canton of Berne, Switzerland, with trade-engagements, courses of 
instruction, preparation for return to civil status, confronts all alert penal 
administrators. The comment of the director, Herr P. Kellerhals, is, at one 
point, of an increase in monthly population from December to June of about 
eighty persons over the remaining months of the year and a decrease thereafter. 
This brings the problem of overpopulation during the season when workers can 
least profitably be employed and an undermanning at those times when they 
might be of the greatest assistance to the colony and to themselves. Primarily, 
this institution consists of 2,255 acres of farm land with an additional acreage of 
485 occupied by buildings, roads, etc. The major portion of the inmates are en- 
gaged in farming, with a small number confined to cells in the penitentiary and 
correctional divisions. 

Both reports speak, at length, of the loyalty and long service of the staff. 
The bookkeeper, Herr Kohli, was retired at the age of seventy-eight after having 
been in the service of the Canton of Berne for fifty-two years. Thirty-four em- 


tSee Social Service Review, V (September, 1931), 447-59, “(German Experience 
with Unemployment Insurance and Relief,” by Heinrich Pick. 

2 The current figures on unemployment at the time of the Commission’s sessions 
were that 10.5 per cent of all insured were in receipt of standard unemployment bene- 
fits. Of the insured men 12.7 per cent were receiving these benefits; of allinsured women 
6.1 per cent; but of insured married women, 14.8 per cent. 
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ployees (of a total of seventy-eight) have been in service for ten years and over, 
and forty-three for five or more years. 

General statistics relative to the inmates show 260 first offenders and 267 
repeaters; by occupation, 3 had been wholesalers, 6 traveling salesmen and clerks, 
13 in professions, 62 farm-owners, retailers, and skilled workers; 173 manual 
laborers, waiters, and servants; 250 day laborers and handy men. The terms of 
imprisonment are for the most part under two years: 197 for six months or less, 
118 for six to twelve months, 134 for one to two years, 21 for definite sentences 
over two years, and 37 with indefinite sentences. The offenses of conviction, 
which would shed light on the type of offenders, it is regretted, are not given. 
The prior education of the inmates has, in the main, been confined to the public 
school (435), 66 with secondary and 6 with higher education. Apparently serv- 
ing as a local institution, 342 inmates claim residence in the Canton, 115 in other 
cantons, and ro are foreigners. 

No unusual administrative difficulties were encountered during these years. 
Escapes and attempts at escape were more numerous in 1930 than in prior 
years, but, at the end of the twelve-month, only one inmate had not been re- 
turned. Such disturbances and other disciplinary problems were met by the 
usual devices of removal from trusted positions, loss of privileges and of pay, 
cellular custody, and finally severe confinement. 

In the assignment of work, due regard is given to the health of the inmate, his 
previous work and general education, taking into consideration at the same time 
the size of institution, its needs, and also the probable employment which the 

-inmate will follow upon release. Evening courses were offered in German, 
French, Italian, stenography, bookkeeping, farming, ‘nachine shop work, and 
music. Four inmates and five guards served as instructors, a practice which the 
most progressive penal institutions have discarded, employing, in their stead, 
trained teachers, and usually daylight hours. Classes ranged from six to twenty- 
six pupils. An inmate paper Unser Blatt is issued for intra-institutional use only. 

With prices at a low ebb and the weather unpropitious, the year 1930 was 
substandard for farming in Switzerland. There was too much moisture for the 
cultivation of celery; the cold and wet produced both a smaller sugar-beet yield 
as well as a lower sugar content than usual. Both of these crops are major in 
institutional products. 

The yearly balance sheet of the Colony shows an income of 718,112.25 Swiss 
francs for such items as farming, allowance for board, etc., and an expenditure 
of 595,197.15 francs for administration, instruction, religious service, food, 
maintenance, and rent, with a balance of 142,334.73 francs. On the basis of an 
average population of 414 throughout the year, the net profit per capita was 
approximately 344 francs or $68.80. This compares with a per capita cost in 
1929 at the State Farm for Misdemeanants at Vandalia of $297.97, at the Joliet 
Penitentiary of $322,76, and of $270.42 at the Southern Penitentiary at Menard. 
In addition, the sum of 29,650.50 francs (approximately $6,000.00) was paid to 
released prisoners, and an accident insurance fund contains 169,347.25 francs. 
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Recreation consisted of stereopticon slides, moving pictures, addresses (both 
religious and civic) given about twice a month. The inmates took part in both 
Christmas and New Year festivals. In addition, the almost unheard of venture 
of a spring excursion was permitted about 120 men. 

The 1930 report concludes with a summary of the principal questions and 
conclusions of the Tenth International Prison Congress held at Prague in Au- 
gust, 1930, during which the director discussed the methods and aims of 
punishment. Herr Kellerhals is well qualified to lead the discussion on this 
subject inasmuch as he directs a very successful penal farm which is known the 


world over. 
W. ABRAHAM GOLDBERG 


JEWISH SOcIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


Auxiliary Services of Juvenile Courts (League of Nations, Child Welfare 
Committee). Series of League of Nations Publications IV. Social 1931. 
IV. 1; C. P. E. 238(1). Pp. 128. $1.25. League Publications may be 
purchased from the World Peace Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts. 


In view of the wide scope of this report and the fact that it is prepared on the 
basis of questionnaires circulated to all sorts and kinds of governments, it is 
necessarily very superficial. There were seven different questions in the ques- 
tionnaire, and the replies of each country are listed under each question. There 
are, therefore, a series of very scrappy bits of information about each country 
that must be laboriously pieced together if any information is desired about the 
juvenile courts of any particular nation. A rather poor opinion of the social 
welfare group must be held by the League of Nations Committee who consider 
a document of this kind worthy of publication. 


Guide of Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom, Vol. IX (1930). 
(Great Britain Pernament Consultative Committee on Official Statis- 
tics.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. Pp. 317. 15. 

This valuable official “first aid” to the person in search of statistical data is 
similar to the eight volumes in the series that have already been published, 
several of which have been reviewed in this quarterly. The Guide series will con- 
tinue to be useful servants to those who wish “‘a systematic survey of the sta- 
tistics” appearing in all government publications issued by the British govern- 
ment during the past year. There is an explanatory introduction with a useful 
account of the plan and method of using the Guide, and particularly the Subject 
Index. 
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